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The Sonder Boat-Races off Marblehead, Mass. 
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New England and Other Matters. 
HE sonder boat-races off the Marblehead 
shore in August naturally attracted far less 

attention than has always centered round a 


contest of the big ninety -footers for the 
America’s cup, but they had, nevertheless, 
an international aspect which was worthy of 
special notice. The three visiting boats flew 
the flag of Spain, and the warm welcome given 
to them and the numerous social features 
attending the races showed how completely the 
unhappy enmity of 1898 has been forgotten. 
The American boats were victorious, as they 
were over the visiting German sonder boats in 
1906 and 1909, and as they have been in foreign 
waters. Such contests, whoever wins, are 
goods things for the cause of sport and as a 
means of promoting international friendship. 
A sonder boat, it may be explained, is a sloop- 
yacht which has a sail area of not over five 
hundred and fifty square feet, an aggregate of 
water-line, beam and draft of not over thirty- 
two feet, and a minimum weight of four thou- 
sand and thirty-five pounds. There are certain 
other restrictions of cost and construction, and 
the boat must be sailed by three men. The 
name of this class of boats is of German origin. 
‘The pictures upon the cover of The Compan- 
ion represent the trial races by which the three 
American boats. were selected for the contest. 
# 

by BOR day, which falls next Monday, is 

now observed as a holiday in every state 
and territory of the Union, a distinction shared 
by no other holiday except Independence day, 
Thanksgiving day and Christmas. As a matter 
of fact, Thanksgiving day, although observed 
in all the states, is not a legal holiday in some 
of them, and in at least one state, Kansas, 
Christmas is not a legal holiday. Labor day 
was the result of action by the general assembly 
of the Knights of Labor, which voted in 1884 
that the great parades of the order should be 
held on the first Monday of September, and 
that the day should be known as Labor day. 
Organizations of working men throughout the 
country then began to urge the creation of a 
legal holiday of this nature, and in 1887 Colo- 
rado led the way, and was quickly followed by 
other states. Massachusetts was the first New 
England State to adopt the suggestion. 

& 

ERMONT, unlike the other New England 

States, enjoys an August holiday. This is 
Bennington day, which falls upon August 16th, 
the anniversary of the inspiring victory won 
by the Americans over the British forces at 
Bennington in 1777. In commemoration of the 
victory a monument three hundred and two 
feet high and thirty-seven and one-half feet 
square at its base has been erected upon a 
lofty hill in the town. This monument is fifty 
feet taller than the new Pilgrim monument at 
Provincetown, which was generally spoken of, 
at the time of its recent dedication, as the 
loftiest memorial in New England. Although 
Bennington day is peculiarly a Vermont holi- 
day, the sister state of New Hampshire may 
be pardoned for having a special interest in the 
anniversary, since Gen. John Stark, the hero 
of the battle, was a New Hampshire man, and 
most of the two thousand militia under him 
were also from that state. Col. Seth Warner, 
however, and a band of Green Mountain boys 
had a gallant share in the closing part of the 
battle. The British loss was about two hun- 
dred killed and seven hundred captured, inclu- 
ding the wounded, and the American loss was 
about forty killed and an equal number 
wounded. At that time, and until the recog- 
nition of Vermont as a state, Bennington— 
which was named for Gov. Benning Wentworth 
of New Hampshire—was claimed by both New 
Hampshire and New York. 


& 

|X most of the states the political campaign 

has not really begun, although the prelimi- 
nary rumblings have been heard in all direc- 
tions through the summer. But in Vermont 
and Maine the campaign is now drawing to a 
close, and the voters will settle the matter at 
the polls upon Tuesday, September 6th, in the 
first-named state, and upon Monday, September | mak 
12th, in the latter. In Maine the campaign is 
especially heated, and the various local issues 
and complications—particularly those which 
center round the prohibitory law—appear to 
make the contest there closer than usual. The 
result will be watched with great interest 
throughout the whole country. 

During his visit ‘to Maine a few weeks ago, 
President Taft touched upon this subject of 
early elections, and expressed the opinion that 
it would be a wise step for the state to abandon 
its policy of September elections, the objection 
being that in presidential years this necessitates 
two elections. Presumably his argument would 
also hold good in the case of Vermont, but 
both states appear to be satisfied with the 
present arrangement, and no serious agitation 
for a change has been made in recent years. 
They are now the only states which do not 
elect their representatives to Congress in No- 
vember. A few other states hold early elections 


<<e> > 
for state officers, —Louisiana in May, Arkansas 
in September and Georgia in October,—but 
these have their Congressional elections in No- 
vember. Until recently Oregon elected both 
state officers and members of Congress in 
June, but a constitutional amendment has been 
adopted providing for a November election. In 
earlier years many states had elections in other 
months than November. Pennsylvania, before 
the war, and Ohio and Indiana, after the war, 
had Oetober elections, and were looked upon as 
pivotal states, where the result indicated the 
general result in.the following month. 


plan of a September ‘election partly through a 
characteristic conservatism and partly because 
they find that it works very well in their par- 
ticular cases. It gives a better opportunity for 
the unclouded discussion of local issues ; it gives 
them a certain political prominence which is 
not distasteful; no doubt, also, it gives the 
managers of the two parties material assistance 
from outside sources. In presidential years 
there is the cost and bother of a second election, 
but in those years the only campaign waged is 
before the September election. They may later 
change their system to conform with that of 
the other states, but they show no sign of doing 
so in the near future. 
* 


\WHEN September comes, the tide of summer 
travel turns cityward, and the New Eng- 
land resorts are reluctantly abandoned by the 
multitude of transient residents. Each year the 
tourist travel of this section is greater than 
the year before, and the railroad and steamboat 
companies report that 1910 has broken all 
previous records. At some of the coast resorts 
the cool weather of early August affected the 
patronage, but on the whole, they enjoyed a 
most prosperous season. Within a decade or 
two a great change has taken place in the 
summer resort business. The great hotels used 
to entertain the bulk of the visitors, but now 
most of them enjoy the vacation season in 
cottages and camps. At Bar Harbor and Old 
Orchard, for example, many of the immense 
summer hotels of former years are now aban- 
doned, or else have burned and have not been 
rebuilt. There are notable exceptions to this 
rule,—as at Kineo and Poland Spring in Maine, 
and in the White Mountains,—but all along 
the wonderful New England shore, by hun- 
dreds of inland lakes, on the slopes of many 


mountains and in quiet and picturesque nooks | ' 


in every section, there are summer colonies of 
cottages and camps, and in them an ever- 
increasing army of people find health and 
happiness during the months that are so hot in 
the cities. No other section of the country 
offers such summer attractions as New Eng- 
land, and the transportation and entertainment 
of vacation visitors have become an industry of 
great proportions. 
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INDIAN PIPE-STONE. 


HE Yankton Sioux owned, or claimed 

the ownership of, the famous pipe-stone 

quarry at Pipestone, Minnesota. Before 
Longfellow cast the glamour of romance about 
the pipe-stone quarry and attracted the atten- 
tion of the English-speaking world to its exist- 
ence, it was a sacred place to the Indians of a 
great portion of the country. From time 
immemorial, declares James McLaughlin, in 
‘*My Friend the Indian,’’ it has been a place 
of sanctuary. Warring bands and tribes fought 
about it; but since the pipe-stone was first 
found red, no Indian has shed blood on the 
ground. 

The Indian tradition is that there was a 
great battle between two bry By and 
that so much blood was spilled t it soaked 
into the ground and turned the clay red. Since 
that day no Indian has shed blood at the quarry. 
The Sioux, pursued by the Chippewa or Win- 
nebago, who could reach the pipe-stone quarry 
was safe; his life was inviolate so long as he 
remained’ under the protection of the spirits 
who’ guarded the pipe-stone. It was a place 

of > a8 safe as was the church of the 


middle ages 
Trem on all - of the country Indians came 
to cut out the red pipe-stone, ini for it.in 
the dry bed of the creek, and distributing the 


material for pipes over a vast area of country 
in which the white man had not yet set foot. 
The clay was easily cut out, being aot the con- 
sistency of hard cheese. ure to the 
air it hardened, and was carved into the various 
forms affected by the Indian artisan in pipe- 

The land upon which the quarry is 
ng was held by the Sioux for many years. 
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BOTH BETRAYED. 


HE young daughter of the house of Morse 

had made other plans for the evening, 

and was not by any means resigned to 
listening for two hours to the conversation of 
the professor of bacteriology, although he was 
an old friend of the family and a famous man. 


‘‘Eleanor,’’ said Mrs. Morse, in a tone of 
reproof, when at last the caller departed, ‘I 
wish you would learn not to show your feelings 
quite so plainly. You would have been sur- 
prised if you had realized how coldly you said 
good evening to our good friend, who won 
so many honors.”’ 

“I’m sorry, i ”? said Eleanor, without 
any signs of deep grief, ‘*but I can’t help think- 
ing you and father would have been surprised 
if you’d realized how warmly you both said 





good night to the professor.’’ 
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HERE was rebellion in 
T Margaret Ward’s heart as 

she stood at the sagging 
front gate and surveyed the 
home to which she had come 
back after her four years at 
college. It was an old, dingy 
“‘story-and-a-half’’ farmhouse. 
The broad roof, running down to within 
ten feet of the ground, had not a gable to 
break the dreary expanse of sunburned 
shingles. The buildings were unpainted, 
and stretched away in a weather-beaten 
string to the big barn, the fine front of 
which was marred by a tumble-down shed, 
long useless, and left to crumble away as 
it would. The dooryard seemed to bristle 
with wheels; there was every sort of farm 
vehicle in every stage of repair. The view 
of the house door was obscured by a great 
pile of fire-wood, over which Margaret 
could just see the face of her mother, 
patient-eyed and dim. 

The “star of her class’’ surveyed the 
scene with rising resentment. 

“Tf there were any earthly need of it,’’ 
she said to herself, ‘‘I might be able to 
stand it.’’ 

She walked up the path with the squared 
shoulders and long, swinging step of a 
person to whom movement is a delight. 

There was a power and energy in her 
bearing that promised well for any enter- 
prise she might undertake, but her resolute 
glance suggested to fanciful observers the 
straight thrust of steel. 

‘You may deserve it, but it hurts,’’ 
Flossie Marks used to say at college, “and 
who’s Margaret Ward that she should go 
about knifing all the harmless little by- 
standers ?’’ 

The mother looked at her daughter wist- 
fully. 

“I’m afraid you’re thinking what a 

clutter everything is in, dear,’’ she said, 
apologetically. ‘‘I tried to coax father to 
clear up some before you got home. I 
wanted Tim to carry in the wood two 
weeks ago. I knew you’d be sorry to see 
the grass all spoiled around the door here. 
But they had to finish the second hoeing 
of the corn,—father’s proud of ‘that piece 
of corn, it’s come along so fast,—and now 
the summer work is right upon us, and 
somehow —’’ 

**Yes, I know all about it, mother; 
you remember I’ve seen dad before. Did 
you speak to him this spring about painting 
the house ?’’ 

**Yes, deary, I did, but he said, as he al- 
ways does, that he needed the money more for 
other things, and that the house would keep 
us just as warm and dry without any paint on 
it. I did want it done before you got home. 
You’ll be wanting your friends to come for a 
visit, maybe — 

Margaret laughed a hard little laugh, and there 
was a rebellious note in her voice as she asked: 

“Tt’s about fifteen years, isn’t it, since you 
first told me how much you wanted it done, and 
described the change it would make, so that I 
began to share your enthusiasm? Strange that 
a thing that seems so near and easy should elude 
us so. But there’s one thing; you won’t have 
to work so hard now your big girl has come 
home.’ 

The mother flushed with quick delight. ‘‘I 
told father you would be ready to take hold!’’ 
she said, proudly. 

Margaret laughed again. 

‘Does he still cling to the idea that college 
girls are afraid of soiling their hands?’ she 
asked. ‘‘He won’t find that trouble with me. 
In fact, it takes lots of work to keep me in 
order, mother; I’m dangerous when I don’t 
have enough to do.’’ 

She went into her room, and throwing hat 
and coat on the bed, sat staring straight before 
her as if trying to read her future. 

‘‘Now, Margaret Ward,’’ she said to herself, 
“here you are, and here you must stay. Mother 
can’t do all the work any longer on this down- 
at-the-heel old place, and father can’t afford 
to hire house servants all the year round. Be- 
sides, it wouldn’t do any good. If mother had 
any number of servants, in a week or two she 
would be doing all their work. For that reason 
I can’t solve the problem by going away to 
teach or work and sending home my salary. 
What it needs is some one who will take away 
mother’s burdens by force. Goodness knows, I 
don’t mind the hard work, but the place! The 
place ! The place! The mess everything is 
in! 

She put away her wraps and changed her 
dress for a print waist and skirt and big ging- 
ham apron. Then she went into the kitchen 


and began to get dinner, while her mother, 
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from the big rocking-chair into which she had 
been lifted bodily by two strong young arms, 
looked on with admiring eyes. 

In those first days it was a relief to Margaret 
to attack the hard tasks that awaited her hand. 
She was a tireless worker. She could get big 
dinners for the men in the hay-field, or “do 
up” the butter quite as well as the older 
women of the neighborhood—a fact which 
never ceased to astonish the neighbors, who 
had predicted that Henry Ward’s girl would be 
spoiled by the ‘ ‘notions’? which they insisted 
were taught in colleges. 

Margaret did the work that came to her hand 
and uttered no protest, but all the while the 
rebellion in her heart grew and grew. It waxed 
hot and bitter against her father, who, it seemed, 
was needlessly condemning herself and her 
patient mother to this unlovely existence. 
Whenever she approached the subject of any 
change for the better in their surroundings, 
she met with a rebuff. 

The rush of haying had begun now, and the 
clutter and confusion were increased by half. 
Margaret had a seat under an old beech-tree at 
the top of a little rise of land beyond the 
orchard wall; and sometimes, in her few 
moments of leisure in this resting-place, she 
would survey the home scene hopelessly. 

“Tt would be such a lovely, dear old place if 
it were tidied up a little. The river winding 
round there at the foot of the orchard, these 
great old elms, the blue hills way off there— 
why, the girls would go wild over it! But 
what would they say to the house and the 
wheelbarrows and things? Flossie Marks is 
reigning over her father’s summer place at Bar 
Harbor. If she could see this!’’ 

Haying was finished in good season, and 
Margaret discovered that down in the pasture 
and the partly cleared wood-lot beyond the 
ground was dark with blueberries. She filled 
all the jars and kept the cellarway well stocked 
with pies. 

At the village a little way down the river 
there was a ready market for the fresh fruit, 
as a big summer hotel and a cluster of cottages 
had been built not far away. 


Margaret as she saw the abundance of the| with things outside of your work. 
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WITH THE OTHER HAND SHE GENTLY TILTED UP THE GREEN SHADE 
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untended crop. No doubt her father was hard 
pressed for money, with the expense of extra 
help in haying and all the other demands upon 
him. Perhaps she had been too urgent about 
the house-painting at a time when he felt 
poorer than usual. But what if she could earn 
enough to buy the paint? Her father and Tim, 
the hired man, could do the painting fairly 
well, and there would be a few days of leisure 
now and then. 

In the afternoons that followed, Margaret 
would slip away to the pasture, to the pine- 
shaded hollows and the sunny knolls. At dusk 
she would load her boat,—the river bordered 
the pasture,—and glide away down the stream 
to where the village gleamed white and still, 
like a fairy city at the bend of the long, golden 
waterway. 

After her first few trips, there was always a 
team from the hotel waiting at the landing to 
take the clean, fresh berries, and the roll of 
bills in Margaret’s box grew rapidly larger and 
larger. 

At last one night she counted her hoard and 
made a little estimate. Then she made the 
bills into a tight roll and went out to the 
porch. 

“Dad,’’ she said, “here’s money to buy paint 
for all over the buildings, and I don’t see why 
we can’t have the painting done right away, 
before you and Tim get busy with the fall 
work.’’ 

‘*T vow, you’re worse than your mother used 
to be,’’ her father said. ‘‘You’ve gone and 
taken the thing up right where she left it off. 
I wish the womenfolks would tend to their 
business and let me tend to mine.’”’ 

Margaret’s face changed, and she spoke 
coldly : 

“Tt seems to me the house is our business, if 
we have to live in it.’’ 

**You don’t have to live on the roof, I reckon, 
nor hang on to the clapboards!’’ retorted her 
father. ‘“The inside is your business and the 
outside is mine. I shall paint the buildings 
when I get good and ready, if I ever do. If I 
don’t, that’s my business, too. You keep your 


An idea came to| money for yourself, and learn not to meddle 


l’ve been 











pestered to death about this 
foolishness. I hope I sha’n’t 
hear another word of it.’’ 

**You never will from me!’’ 
retorted Margaret, crisply, as 
she turned away. 

Her mother caught at her 
hand as she came with flushed 

cheeks back into the house. She had heard 
the conversation on the porch. 

“Don’t think too hard of father, Mar- 
garet. He’s always fractious if he thinks 
any one’s trying to drive or hurry him.’’ 

Margaret put away her roll of bills, and 
went no more to the pasture. August was 
waning now and the autumn work was 
coming on. The old untidy, scrambling 
existence went on as before, and the girl 
did her work with no less energy, but with 
a face unlighted by hope. 

Letters from members of her class had 
begun to reach her. She seemed to be the 
subject of a growing curiosity on the part 
of her mates. 

‘‘We’re so anxious to know what you’re 
doing,’’ Nell wrote. ‘‘Of course it’s some- 
thing remarkable. Write and tell us. 
We’re dying to know what great thing the 
star of the class will do first.’’ 

Margaret laughed sardonically over her 
dish-washing as she thought of this letter. 

“If they only knew,’’ she said, ‘‘what 
wonderful work I’m doing !’’ and she 
twisted her dish-cloth into a knot vindic- 
tively. 

As she sat in the twilight of the porch a 
little later, her mother came out of the 
house with a worried face. 

‘*Margaret,’’ she said, ‘‘you and Tim 
will have to see to everything to-night. I 
haven’t told you that father has been 
having a good deal of trouble with his 
eyes lately, but the doctor’s just been here, 
and says he must keep to a dark room for 
at least a month. It’s partly working in 
the hot sun so much, and partly a trouble 
that’s been growing on him for some time. 
I hate to put any more on you, dear, but 
I shall have my hands full to look after 
father, so you and Tim must manage as 
best you can for a while.’’ 

Then began a new experience for Mar- 
garet. Besides being housekeeper, she 
had to assume the position of general 
manager, with Tim as her right-hand 
man. Her father’s trouble was accom- 
panied by no bodily illness, but he suf- 
fered from a nervousness that made 
freedom from care a necessity, and Mar- 

garet soon ceased to worry him with appeals 
a advice. 

‘Do as you think best,’’ was always his 
answer to any question, for in spite of his slur- 
ring remarks about meddlesome womenfolks, 
he knew that his young manager had a level 
head in all practical affairs. 

So Margaret set Tim at work on the picking 
of the early sweet corn for the factory, while 
she looked after matters round the place. 
After a few days affairs settled again into a 
dull round that seemed never to have had a 
beginning, as it could have no end. The girl 
had gradually given up any hope of improve- 
ment in her home. She never spoke of the 
general untidiness or made any reference to the 
unpainted walls. 

One day the postman stopped to hand her a 
letter with the Bar Harbor postmark. 

‘*From Flossie, the queen of the fashionable 
world,’’ she said, as she tore it open. ‘‘Now 
I shall be regaled with all the latest gossip from 
that airy realm.’ 

She opened the letter and read: 

Dear Margaret. I don’t suppose for a moment 
that your royal highness wants to hear from the 
likes of me, but the fact is, you haunt me like a 
grim specter. I’ve had spells all summer of sit- 
ting on these rocks in a kind of trance thinking 
about the star of our class. 

Are you having a good time, and if not, why not? 

I remember the subject of your commencement 
oration was “The Beauty of Duty,” and a fool 
subject I pronounced it when I first heard it 
named. But really there’s something in it, though 
you didn’t know any more about it than a young 
prize-fighter knows of the softer emotions of his 
victim. You’re one of the kind that squares off 
at Duty and doubles a fist in her face. Of course 
the old lady gets raspy at that and becomes hard 
to live with. 

Now let your feeble 
following remark : 

There’s such a thing as making friends with 
your destiny, whatever it is. It’s like a person 
you can’t bear the sight of —you’re sharp and 
critical and see all the bad points; but just smile 
and coax a little, and the old thing will begin to 
brighten and perk up like a bud that’s getting 
ready to open, and you'll have a revelation of the 
beauty of Duty such as you can’t get when you’re 
engaged in knocking her down and dragging her 
around the premises by the hair. 

There. This is the preachment of the class 
goose to the class eagle, and if you don’t want to 





-minded sister offer the 








be preached at, stop trailing yourself over the 
tops of these waves and stalking up and down 
these sands like the ghost of Hamlet’s father. 
Yours till death, Flossie. 
P.S. Do write, you sphinx, and tell us whether 
it’s the desert or a corner of paradise where you 
are. The other girls want you to be great and go 
up like a rocket, showering sparks of glory on 
your friends below, but I want you to be happy. 
F. 


Margaret stared at the letter and broke into 
a laugh that choked her. The star of her class 
had never given much thought to Flossie 
Marks, but now her eyes were softened by a 
quick mist of pleasure, and something warm 


|his green shade. 
j|ever while he looked, but Margaret saw that 
something was pulling at the corners of his 
mouth. 

‘The roof wants a coat of red,’’ he observed, 
‘‘and while we’re at the job I guess we might 
as well put in the gable windows you’ve always 
wanted. Tim can begin on the barn next week, 
and I’ll help him as soon as these plaguy eyes 
will let me. 

**You’ve got round your old father in good 
shape,’’—a delighted chuckle broke from him 


a good chance to crow over me, I shall have to 





in spite of himself,—‘‘and though it’ll give you | 
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His aspect was as dry as | didn’t know exactly what he meant by a change | felt very proud of his father, sitting alongside 


of policy, but I took up with the offer quick 
enough. ‘There’s a salary goes with it that 
will come in mighty handy.’’ 

Margaret caught her breath with surprise 
and pleasure. 

‘‘Why, father, how splendid!’’ she cried. 
“Tt will be such a help. And you’ll have 
more use than ever for your deputy manager 
at home.’’ 
| ‘The old man turned and looked at her wist- 
| fully. 

‘‘T expected you’d be pushing off to the city 
| like all the young folks after a trial of the old 





and sweet stirred at her heart. Flossie’s letter, | tell you what Colonel Warren said yesterday, | life at home. College graduates always expect 


more than all the letters of the other girls, had 
bridged for a moment the gulf between her and 
those sunny college days that all summer had 
seemed so far away. Her bitter mood began 
to melt under the rush of softer feelings, and 
she seemed to see with clearer eyes. 

She surveyed the ground for a moment 
longer, then rose to her feet with fresh energy 
in her look. 

“Really, I do see several things that might 
be done,’’ she said. ‘‘Perhaps I did give up 
too soon.’’ 

By the end of the next day a decided change 
was observable about the Ward place. The 
haying-tools were stowed away in winter quar- 
ters, broken carts and other débris were cleared 
out of sight, and the pile of wood was in the 
shed. Margaret had done the last herself, not 
to encroach too much upon Tim’s time; and 
she had pronounced it quite equal to gymnasium 
work as a muscle-developer. She had also 
superintended the pulling away of the old shed 
from the side of the barn. 

Then one afternoon, as she rested for a few 
moments on the seat under the beech-tree, an 
idea came to her that fairly took away her breath. 

These low, old-fashioned buildings—she could 
almost reach every part of the unpainted wall 
by standing on a chair; an old kitchen table 
would certainly enable her to touch the eaves 
at the front and back. At the end where it 
was higher, Tim could soon put up a make- 
shift staging. 

The paint, all ready to put on, could be 
bought in the village. Of course the barn 
would be beyond her, but the house and the 
long, low shed — 

She flew to find Tim and write out her order 
for the paint and some new brushes. Then 
she waylaid her mother to whisper a warning 
in her ear. 

‘*‘Not a word for your life, mother!’’ she 
said. “Father’s forbidden to stir out of that 
dark room, and if he smells the paint, he’ll 
think it’s Tim painting the carts as he told 
him to do. If I can paint a panel of roses, I 
ought to be able to paint a shed door, I should 
think.’’ 

Two weeks later, when all the corn was 
picked and the potato-digging finished, the 
doctor gave Mr. Ward permission to leave the 
dark room, and, with due precautions, to resume 
his usual mode of life. 

Margaret stood waiting for him by the seat 
under the beech-tree, as he picked his way up 
the path without lifting the green shade he 
wore over his eyes. 

The girl’s bright glance was misty, and her 
breath came quickly. 

‘*Poor father!’’ she said to herself. ‘How 
old and worn he looks! Perhaps if I hadn’t 
begun with so much of the knocking-down 
spirit he might have answered me differently. 
I wonder what he’ll say when he sees all that 
I’ve done!”’ 

Her glance swept exultantly over the pros- 
pect that had looked so hopeless a few weeks 
ago. The dingy walls that had stared baek at 
her so long shone white under the green of the 
drooping elm boughs. Margaret’s fingers were 
aching to cover the broad roof with a coat of 
clean, dark red, but that vision was at present 
unrealized. The big barn, too, stood untouched, 
but it stood in a cleared space such as it had 
not overlooked for years, the old shed gone, and 
not a broken wheel nor a bit of débris in sight. 

The dooryard was getting green with Tim’s 
many mowings and the recent rains. Even the 
ugly yellow spot where the wood-pile had been 
was taking on a soft color from the seed of flax 
and English lawn grass and other quick-grow- 
ing things Margaret had scattered over it in the 
desperate endeavor to get anything that would 
make it green again. 

The old-fashioned phlox, neatly trimmed and 
tied up, was making a glory of color against 
the white house wall, and the silver water curled 
at the foot of the green and velvet slope as if 
it loved the growing beauty of the place. 

Margaret’ reached a hand to her father as he 
drew near, and turning him so that he faced 
the house, stood with one arm about his bent 
shoulders, while with the other hand she gently 
tilted up the green shade. 

‘Daddy, dear,’’ she said, ‘‘just look at what 
your impudent big girl has done while you’ve 
been disabled! You’ll just have to forgive her, 
you know, so don’t commit yourself to any 
other position, because you’ll only be at the 
trouble of retiring from it if you do. 
bother Tim about it-—at least, not much. 
only helped a little mornings and nights. 


He 
Now 


say it does look better, and that it wasn’t silly 
to want it done.’’ 
‘The old man surveyed the place from under 


I didn’t | 


| when he came in to see me. 

| “*He’s been wanting some permanent resi- 
dent to run that summer ranch of his down the 
river, and it seems he’s had his eye on me for 
some time, because I’m so near, and he knows 
I can be trusted not to swindle him while he’s 
off in foreign parts. But says he, ‘To tell 
you the truth straight and plain, Ward, you’ve 


that I’d about concluded I didn’t want you 
looking after mine. However, 1 see there’s 
been a change in your policy lately, and I 
guess I’ll give you the job if you’ll take it.’ 





AM going to call B Y 
her Cleopatra.’’ 
(a 





“ 

y 
Willis stood with 

|his face pushed 
| against the wire net- 
| ting round the small 
| chicken - pen in the 
Alderman back yard, watching a tall, thin- 
legged, ungainly hen eagerly picking up a 
handful of corn. 

Mrs. Alderman considered the hen for a 
moment, and smiled. ‘‘Is it her beauty that 
makes you think of Cleopatra?’’ she asked. 


~ 





DRAWN BY CHASE EMERSON 


always kept your own place looking so bad | 


I i 


to do something big in the world, I suppose. 
And you were the pick of the lot, Margaret, 
by what I can make out.’’ 

Margaret answered the wistful look by a 
touch of her lips on the bronzed cheek. 

Flossie’s prophecy came true. _ 

The star of her class beheld the vision of an 
ideal life full of work and love and happiness 
right here at home. 

“T sha’n’t go an inch,’’ she said, stoutly, 
“‘as long as there’s a place for me here. As 
for doing something big, I’ve done it. I shall 
write the girls about it—I’ve painted a house!’’ 





CLEOPATRA AND THE CANDIDATE 


HOMER 


C R OY expenditure of breath 
aes in foolish cackling; 
and the way she cov- 
ered ground was a 
marvel to Willis. He 
often wished they had 
“Marathons’’ for hens 
| and offered purses to the owners. Willis was 
| sure that he would get them all. 





Cleopatra had a knack for getting Willis into 


straits. One day she gave a cackle, took a hop, 
and rose into the air. 


| chase that he ran against the city engineer’s 

















ON THE BACK OF THE SEAT BESIDE THE SPEAKER'S HAND. 


‘*But she has to have some name,’’ Willis 
defended himself. 
to save Cleopatra for a pretty hen!’’ 

Thus Cleopatra was christened, and entered 
into the life of Willis Alderman. It would 
have taken a wild leap of the imagination to 
see grace and physical perfection in that smear- 
feathered hen. 

She had been given to Willis by an uncle, 
who had discoursed on her rarity and capabil- 
ities until Willis had become firmly convinced 
that she was a rara avis. 

She was Indian Game, so the uncle had 
explained, and could average five eggs a week 
and not half try. But the uncle did not dwell 
on her beauty. 

She was tall, a blur of black and red feathers, 
and was always dodging her head with nervous 
excitability. 

Willis saw in her the forerunner of a great 
flock and plenty of spending-money, and was 
satisfied. 

He would rather have eggs than beauty. He 
explained to his mother that beauty in a hen 
was only feather-deep, anyway. 

Cleopatra had longings far beyond her little 
world. Every other evening, at least, she 
would give a cackle, a hop, and rise into the 
air and over the fence, 

Away she would go, with Willis in hot pur- 
suit, down alleys, across yards, and into dis- 
tant barns. 

Cleopatra reduced speed to a science. Most 
hens, when a boy is in pursuit, begin to flop 
their wings and cackle excitedly; not so with 
Cleopatra. 

She would double her wings against her sides, 





stretch her neck forward, and run without 


| transit on the next block, where he was laying | 
“‘T don’t see that I’ve got | out a sidewalk, and upset it. 
| she escaped, clamped her wings against her 
| body, and made straight for Judge Wilson’s 
| front door. 


Another time 


When Willis got his hands round her legs, 
she was calmly sitting on top of the judge’s 
piano, looking injured because some one did 
not play to her. 

‘She will do mea good turn yet,’’ Willis con- 
soled himself; but Willis’s father only smiled 
and said he hoped so. 

Willis lived in hope, bided in faith—and 
gathered five eggs a week. 


‘*She’s not a bad hen at heart,’ explained 


Willis. ‘‘She’s just got ambition. ’’ 
Then it was that the political campaign came 
on, and Worth’ was all excitement; for the 


Hon. Stafford W. Bilby, in the forefront for | 
governor, was to pass through Worth, where 


he was to make a short speech. 

Worth was not so large that the coming of a 
prospective governor was not the year’s event. 
One time a real President had passed through 
Worth, and the whole town had turned out at 
four o’clock in the morning to see him: but the 
train did not even slow down, let alone grant 
a presidential bow from the back platform. 

Mr. Bilby—Willis’s father said there was no 
doubt that he would be Governor Bilby—was 
to be taken from one station to the other, and 
in passing was to make a short speech. That 
morning Willis, his father and the family 
drove to the railway-station in the family 
carriage. 

Willis stood up in the carriage and almost 
shouted himself hoarse as the candidate alighted 





and was helped into the automobile. And he 





Willis gave such hot | 








the great man, for Mr. Alderman was to intro- 
duce him. 

The automobile started, complained, and 
stopped. The driver frantically jerked levers 
and pushed treads, but the machine moved not 
an inch. Each moment was precious, if the 
other train was to be made. Mr. Alderman 
spoke a word to the committee, and before 
Willis knew what was up, the candidate was 
sitting in his carriage, and some one was telling 
him to drive ahead. 

At the other station a great crowd was 
gathered. 

Mr. Alderman rose and introduced the dis- 
| tinguished man. The candidate, with one hand 
| steadying himself against the seat, bowed to 
the cheers, then plunged into his speech. 
Willis was so close that he could touch him, 
and he felt very proud. 

It was not easy sailing for the speaker, for 
| the majority of the people of Worth were 
unsympathetic with him. They believed that 
he represented only city interests, and cared 
| little for the farmer and the man in a small 
town. 

Mr. Bilby was in the midst of a peroration, 
the people had stopped moving about and 
were listening with more interest, when Willis 
suddenly straightened up. He had heard a soft 
cluck-cluck that was unmistakable. He looked 
down under the back seat. There was Cleo- 
patra, her head out, exploring. She gave a 
cackle, an awkward hop, and fluttered up on 
the back of the seat beside the speaker’s hand. 

Mr. Alderman started to grab at Cleopatra, 
but shrank back, humiliated. 

Mr. Bilby paused, and all eyes turned on 
Willis. Mr. Alderman began to fidget. The 
candidate reached out, took hold of the hen’s 
legs, and with the other hand stroked her neck. 
Cleopatra balanced herself, dazed, but quiet. 
to 








|The candidate for governor knew how 
handle her. 

| A shout went up from the crowd at his 
mastery of Cleopatra. Then the candidate 
grasped opportunity, dropped his set speech, 
and began a eulogy on the hen. He had raised 
poultry, and had many figures at command; 
he pointed out in glowing language that the 
hen was the lowly servant and friend of the 
farmer’s wife, and that all she asked was a 
few worms, a little grain, and a nest in which 
to lay her eggs. The people of Worth were 
more interested in hens than in the interstate 
commerce law, and listened in rapt attention. 

As Mr. Bilby paused for breath, some one— 
a member of the opposing party—called out, 
‘*You know so much about chickens, now what 
kind is that??? 

‘The candidate paused a moment. 

‘*Indian Game.’’ 

As Willis nodded that the answer was correct, 
the crowd cheered. The people were in hearty 
sympathy with the practical candidate! He 
continued his speech about chickens, and the 
opportunity open to farmers, until the train 
rolled in. 

He handed Cleopatra to Willis, and was 
helped out of the carriage. A committeeman 
opened up a path through the crowd to the 
train, and the candidate hurried along, while 
he bowed left and right to the waving and 
cheering spectators. 

Cleopatra had either recovered from her daze 
or wanted the soothing hand of the candidate 
again, for she gave one silent leap, was out of 
Willis’s hand and racing down the path straight 
toward Mr. Bilby. 

Willis leaped out and went running after her, 
agile from long practise, leaning forward, his 
arms outstretched. 

Cleopatra was agile from long practise, too. 
She felt the excitement of the occasion, folded 
her wings tightly, and ran as she had never 
|run before. The improvement she had made 
was startling. 

But Willis did not seem much elated over her 
| running ability. 

As the candidate stepped on the train, Cleo- 
patra darted under it, and came rapidly out 
}on the other side. Willis ran over the plat- 
|form and leaped down. Cleopatra promptly 
| doubled back and came running straight toward 
the train. She gave a cackle, a little hop, and 
flew straight upon the platform of the moving 
train. 

The candidate made a grab, and held her 
tightly by the legs. Willis swung on, and as 
the train drew out, Mr. Bilby stood with one 
hand on Willis’s shoulder and the other gripped 
round Cleopatra’s legs. The crowd burst into 
a wild cheer and hats went sailing into the 
air. 

It was real enthusiasm. 

After the town had dropped from view, the 
candidate went into the car, Willis following 
with Cleopatra tucked under his arm. 

“You can get off at the next station and go 
back,’? said Mr. Bilby, laying a hand on 
Willis’s knee. ‘‘You are Mr. Alderman’s son, 
aren’t you? You and the hen have saved the 
day for me. I want you to give me a setting 
of eggs, and if I move into the capital I wat 
you to come down there and spend a week 
| with my son, and teach him how to raise 
chickens !”? 

And it was not many months before Willis, to 
| his great delight, was chasing little, thin-legged 
| Cleopatras over a gubernatorial chicken-yard. 
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a spring day at home. By the straining buoys 








TEAMERS using Magellan Strait are 
S wholly on commerce bent, seeking quick 
passage from one ocean to another, and 
their passengers rarely know, as they are thresh- 
ing through the storms of the Pacific between 
Cape Pillar and the Gulf of las Pefias, that 
behind the rugged coast lie four hundred miles of 
placid waters, deep as the outside ocean, thread- 
ing through the grandest scenery in the world. 
A glance at the map shows a perfect network 
of islands and channels bordering the Pacific 
coast of Chilean Patagonia for nearly five hun- 
dred miles from Chiloé Island to Tierra del 
Fuego. ‘There are three main entrances into 
this labyrinth—the Gulf of las Pefias at the 
north, the Gulf of Trinidad in the middle, and 
Magellan Strait at the south. 

It had been my ambition for years to thread 
my way through this unfrequented labyrinth, 
but as such an opportunity could hardly be 
mine unless I commanded my own ship and 
could take her round the South American con- 
tinent without restriction as to route, 1 seldom 
dwelt hopefully upon the idea. 

The opportunity came unexpectedly while I 
was executive officer of an armored cruiser in 
the Pacific fleet, the vessels of which were as- 
sembled in Magdalena Bay, Mexico, for target- 
practise. Orders came for me to command the 
transport Solace and take her to New York by 
way of the Strait of Magellan. 

Although the captains whom I consulted were 
not encouraging, I found from a study of the 
charts that it would be possible for the Solace 
to make all the turns in the tortuous channels, 
and that there were several harbors large 
enough for her, and at convenient intervals. 

In beautiful weather the Solace sped south 
from Talcahuano, Chile, on her three days’ 
journey to the Gulf of las Pefias, and for two 
days it continued so calm and clear’ that the 
enterprise began to look like child’s play. We 
were to make Cape Tres Montes, the moun- 
tainous headland on the north, side of the gulf, 
at early daylight, cross the gulf to Tarn Bay 
by noon, pass through Messier Channel in the 
afternoon, and anchor near the dangerous Eng- 
lish Narrows at sundown. 

But nature was not going to yield its treas- 
ures without a fight. Down went the barom- 
eter without warning, and out of the northwest 
came the storm. It was soon necessary to heave 
the ship to, head to wind, in order that our pro- 
peller might not spin itself off when the stern 
was flung into the air. 

Thus we lay all day, drifting in the dense, 
misty storm. Not till midnight was it safe to 
go about and stagger in once more toward the 
Gulf of las Pejias. 

Morning dawned none too brightly. The sky 
was dark with storm-clouds, the wind still 
high and sea heavy. It was nearly noon when 
Cape Tres Montes loomed out of the fog. If 
we crossed the Gulf of las Pefias then, we could 
barely reach the entrance to the Patagonian 
channels by dark. The chart showed but one 
anchorage there, a mere shelf of shallow water 
in a cove behind Wager Island, called Port Bal- 
lenas. On the other hand there was a splendid 
harbor at Cape Tres Montes, Port Barroso. 

We decided to run for Port Ballenas. All 
auxiliary machinery in the ship was stopped, 
every pound of steam was turned into the main 
engines, and the Solace, rolling deeply, ran 
like a scared dog through the misty wrack and 
squalls across the Gulf of las Pefias. 

As the light began to fade, and hope to fade 
with it, and we were beginning to consider 
seriously the alternative of running out into the 
open sea once more, islands and mountains 
began to loom, gray and indistinct, out of the 
fog ahead. Gradually they took on outline and 





| 


we saw that a furious tide was running through 
the narrows, and our passage would have to 


our legs. 

The first we did, but the second was impos- 
sible. No tropical jungle can compete with the 
jungles of Patagonia. It was a perfect com- 
press of beeches, hollys, ferns, vines, orchids 
jand countless unknown thorny bushes, while 
| underfoot one sank fathoms deep in saturated, 
spongy moss. 

The next morning we got under way amid 
the glories of the rising sun. The tide was 
just right and there appeared to be no current. 

With a long, warning whistle, such as locomo- 
Here a mistake might readily be made, for two tives give when approaching a sharp curve ina 
great channels lead southward from Tarn Bay, | deep cut, we rushed full speed into the serpen- 
one of which would take the unwary mariner tine channel, our most expert helmsman at the 
off to the eastward into a labyrinth of blind | wheel. Quickly the treacherous currents de- 
alleys. But Sombrero Island stands like a | veloped, swirling and sweeping from side to 
sentinel between them so vast and unmistakable | side. Sometimes to make her go straight the 
that a child would recognize it. By leaving helm was almost hard over; but through she 
Sombrero on the left, one is bound to enter | went, and in half an hour all danger was 

passed. 
At Eden Harbor we passed the first visible 


Messier Channel. 
But nature had not given up the contest. | 
Scarcely had Sombrero passed astern when the | wreck, a steamer lying upon her side with her 
land of wonder was shut out from view by a| bow high on the rocks. And here let me say 
dense, misty rain, and we found ourselves run- | that although the Patagonian channel is a vast 
ning at fourteen-knot speed through a gray pall | Campo Santo of wrecked vessels, the sight of 
which hid everything round us. But nature | | one is rare. Lucky is the ship which can cling 
had tried her last weapon, and in less than an | | to the rock which wrecks her, for if she slides 
hour the peaks and capes and islands round us | off, her grave is hundreds of fathoms deep. 
came out in bold relief, bathed in sunshine. But in either case she gives to the rock her 
If one can imagine the Hudson River bordered | name, and it is then 
continuously by verdure-covered mountains | charted as a monument 
descending precipitously into the water, and | to her fate. 
jutting out here and there in fantastic buttress-| In view of the grim 
like headlands, one has some idea of Messier | possibilities of being 
Channel. But add to this a network of long, | wrecked in these un- 
thin cataracts threading their way thousands | fathomed waters, lash- 
of feet down through gullies and valleys from | ings were taken from 
mountain crest to water edge. Far up the | all boats on the Solace 
mountainsides they are so distant as to seem|decks, and davits 
motionless, like threads of silver beaten into| swung aside, so that 
the crevices of the rocks; but near the water the boats would float 
their motion can be both seen and heard as they | freely off if the ship 
fall amid the rocks to reach the sea. sank suddenly, and 
We ran throughout the day, through sun-| could be reached by 
shine and shadow, glorious views and sudden | the swimming crew. 
obliteration in misty rain. The wind was Then through Indian 





were for the time being safe within the en- 
chanted regions. 

Great was our pleasure the next morning to 
see rifts of blue sky between the clouds and 
patches of sunlight upon the wooded hills and 
islands. We left our little cove of shelter 
and headed for the entrance to Messier Channel. 


be delayed till the following day; so we landed | 
on a little islet to take photographs and stretch | 





the following day, this being our third tempest 
in five days. 

The storm passed, with an 
through which the sun gleamed, about three 
o’clock the next afternoon, and revealed the 
| mountains surrounding the harbor deeply cov- 
}ered with a fresh mantle of snow, while the 
shrubbery of the low-lying islets close aboard 
was a mass of flowers and brilliant green, glit- 
tering with moisture. 

It was too late to make another 


ojo del toro, 


anchorage 
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SMYTH CHANNEL 


before dark, so that afternoon pleasure-parties 
went ashore, exploring this beautiful Pata- 
gonian garden. Our first landing was on an 
island in the middle of the harbor, where we 
found several deserted native huts—mere turtle- 
backs of interwoven boughs slightly thatched, 
with piles of mussel-shells and fish-bones round 
them. 

All round us were masses of flowers. What 
appeared to be dense clusters of lily-of-the-val- 
ley were found to grow on a species of huckle- 
berry - bush, while apparently big, luscious 
huckleberries were growing on holly-trees, and 
the hollys also blossomed with a trumpet-shaped 
flower like coral honeysuckle. Genuine field 
daisies were as thick as in a New England 
meadow, and from the 
beech-trees twined and 
dangled magnificent 
flowering orchids. 

On one or two of the 
largest trees were 
nailed sign-boards, 
bearing the names of 
ships which had 
sought shelter in Puer- 
to Bueno. Some had 
fallen, and these we 
replaced, and added 
one for the Solace as 
large as an advertise- 
ment on a New Jersey 
barn. 


fresh, but always behind us, the temperature | Reach we sped. It is The roar of a cataract 

in the upper fifties, and the air splendidly | straight but narrow, attracted us to the 
* ® CLINGING TO THE ROCK THAT e 

bracing. and with treacherous mainland, and we 


rocks in mid-channel ; 

but on such of these as are known, the Chileans 
have placed buoys or beacons. 
another pretty harbor, with green islets and 
rushing cataracts round its shores. It is Port 
Rio Frio, and here we saw for the first time 
the ‘‘paddle-wheel duck,’’ so called because it 
swims with its wings, making the rapid splash 
and patter of a paddle-wheel steamer. These 
birds would never fly, but rushed away through 
the water, leaving a foamy wake behind. 

South of Indian Reach the channel splits to 
pass round a large island. Each route is beau- 
tiful. The wider one through Grappler and 
Icy Reaches has more varied scenery and gives 
a view into the icy waters of Eyre Sound, vast 
and unsurveyed, reaching away for thirty miles 
round the bases of green and glittering glaciers. 
The narrower channel passes through Chasm 
Reach, which is like a gigantic split in the 
mountain range ; safer, perhaps, than the other, 
but grandly gloomy and narrow. We found | 
Grappler Reach in brilliant sunshine and 
Chasm Reach buried in fog, so took the former, 
and were soon in Wide Channel, and at about | 
noon caught a glimpse of the rough waters of ; 
the Pacific through the Gulf of Trinidad. 

Then we passed through broad Concepcion 
Channel, with rapidly changing scenery amid 
its myriads of islands, reminding us of the 
Maine coast. 


Toward four o’clock in the afternoon we 
were approaching the difficult English Nar- 
rows. Contracted and tortuous, with treacher- 
ous and powerful currents and cross currents, 
they must be taken at full speed, like jumping 
a ditch with a horse, and every detail of islet 
and rocks and buoys must be clearly seen. 

The approach to these narrows is so concealed 
that it looks as if one were in a cul-de-sac, 
and farther progress impossible. Then a little 
gateway is found between two low islands, so 
narrow that a big ship seems almost swept by 
the boughs of the trees in passing, after which | 








GRAPPLER REACH. 


she finds herself in a snug little bay where she 
can anchor and wait for a favorable tide before 
taking the difficult turns farther on. 

As the Solace approached this locality heavy 
storm-clouds settled about us and dense squalls 
of rain shut out the details of the cul-de-sac 
ahead. For the first time that day the ship 
was slowed, waiting for a rift in the mist 
ahead. Suddenly it came, and a little beacon 
on one of the islands indicated the hidden en- | 
trance. At full speed, the ship was driven | 
toward it. The islands seemed to slide apart— 
the little gateway opened, and the Solace, with 
a quick turn to the right, rushed through. 

‘‘Half-speed! Slow! Stop! Full speed 
astern! Stop! Let go the anchor!’’ 

It was all done almost as fast as it can be 
written, and the ship, like a racing steed brought 


| distant ocean, we entered Innocentes Channel, 
and again the mountain walls of our passage 


once more as if we must be in a blind lead, 
with no possible outlet. We were approaching 


WRECKED HER 


Here we passed | 


Turning from our view, between islets, of the | 


began to crowd closer upon us, until it seemed | 


Guia Narrows, a deep, serpentine chasm be- | 








| fathoms of chain in still water, while a hurri- 
cane roared above her mastheads, and such a 
deluge of rain fell as to turn daylight into night. 
| hoary barometer was falling by leaps and bounds, 
storm was upon us in earnest, but we 
| were walled in on all sides from its fury by 
| mountains, as if in a Titanic fortress. 
d All night and half the following day this 
| 
| 














second tornado raged, and we lay at anchor, 
gazing out of dripping air-ports toward rain- 
hidden shores. Then, 
came the ojo del toro, 
precedes the breaking of the storm—a sudden 
rift in the clouds, revealing blue sky and a/| 
shaft of sunshine. An hour later the scenery 
round us was revealed in all its glorious beauty. 
The water became as still as that of a wood- 
land lake, reflecting an amphitheater of over- 
hanging mountains with glittering snow-clad 
crests against a sky of dazzling blue. So close 
above appeared some of the great white drifts 
that it seemed as if they must fall upon us. 
And still closer about us were little islets 
covered with trees and bushes of brilliant green 
and flowers of many colors, for in spite of the 
snow-clad heights, the temperature was that of 


THE “ 


SOLACE” RIDING OUT A CYCLONE. 


detail of form until we recognized by the charts | in the early afternoon, 
that we were heading directly into Tarn Bay. 
Then we passed into a circlet of hilly islands. 
The wind and sea ceased, and the water became 
as calm and smooth asa lake ina park. Onour 
starboard hand we skirted a low island densely 
green with a forest of dwarf trees. -We gently 
pushed the bow of the Solace almost under 
their branches, sounded, and got no bottom ! 
We backed out, wound the ship round, and 
tried again a ship’s length farther along, and 
this time got an anchorage with a rock so close 
to us that to keep from swinging on to it we 
had to put another anchor out over the stern. 
It was almost like hanging on by one’s eyelids, 
but we had passed the forbidding portals and 








| toa sudden standstill, was anchored with eighty | 


or ‘‘bull’s-eye,’’ which | 


rushed with such fury that even when several 
miles away we could see it pouring out between 
the crowding headlands like a cataract. 
Through this the Solace was again put like 
a horse to a jump. The frequent turns gave 
no time to take bearings. 


holding the chart before them and conning the 


| helmsman from it until the last turn was safely | 


| made and the ship emerged upon the straight 
| channel beyond. 
Evening was coming on and another anchor- 
| age had to be sought at Puerto Bueno. A little 
board on a tiny islet in front of jagged peaks 
|marked a channel which would have been 
scorned by anything larger than a motor-boat 
in any other part of the world; but careful 
chart measurement had shown that the Solace 
could just get in, so in we went, and dropped | 
anchor in what looked more like a lake in some 
private park than an anchorage for ocean-going 
| vessels. 

We had arrived none too soon. Even as the 
anchor dropped, the barometer did likewise, and 
a furious gale fell upon us, with its drenching, 
obliterating rain, lasting all night and far into 





tween steep mountains, through which the tide | 


The navigator and | 
captain stood shoulder to shoulder on the bridge, | 


found the torrent 
placid fresh-water lake 
some twelve feet above sea-level, which wound 
|away round mountain bases as far as the eye 
| could reach. It bears no name on the chart, so 
we named it Lake Solace. 

This exploring was not child’s play. We 
were in rain-clothes and long rubber boots 
reaching to the waist, for a foothold less than 
knee-deep in the spongy morass was rare. 
After taking photographs and digging many 
plants to try in tubs on board, we hastened 
back to the ship to escape another furious down- 
pour of rain. 

We were off again the next day, through sun- 
shine and shadow, rain, and sometimes hail, 
amid peaks more deeply covered with snow, for 
it was growing colder. Through Sarmiento 
Channel,—where for the first time appeared 
}on the chart the name of that valiant explorer 
| of Philip II who has given his name more fre- 
| quently to the geography of southern Patagonia 
| than any other man,—and then by a detour 
| through Collingwood Strait and Victory Pass 
into Smyth Channel. 

In the Sarmiento Channel the first Indians 
appeared, two canoe-loads, a whole family in 
}each. They shook their long hair about their 
gargoyle faces and jabbered at us, making signs 


| fowing from a large, 





|of hunger, and one lean youth, to show his 
prowess, threw a spear toward the ship. We 


threw overboard a sealed tin of hardtack, which 
| they quickly captured. 

| Lower Smyth Channel opens out into a vast 
archipelago of small islets and shoals, with 
| intricate channels marked by buoys. Through 
| this we threaded our way, and anchored at the 
southern end of the archipelago. 


To our surprise, we got away from this 


| 
| 





IN MAGELLAN STRAIT. 


anchorage without a storm early the following 
morning. Although the configuration of moun- 
| tains and headlands and islands was as varied 
| as ever, forest and verdure were fast disap- 
| pearing, and save for their snow-capped riages, 
the rocky mountainsides were as bare as if 
| scrubbed with sand and canvas. 

In a few hours we came to the latest wreck 
in the Patagonian channels, the British steamer 
| Elm Branch. IOnapproaching a bunch of little 

islands in mid-channel, known as the Adelaide 
| group, the captain miscounted their number, 
|and started through instead of round them. 
| One-half his vessel remains on the shelf he 
struck. The other half broke off like the end 
|of a stick of candy, and sank hundreds of 
| fathoms deep. 
| Before noon 








we reached Magellan Strait, 











and swung to the eastward, with the angry 
Pacitic in sight astern, and baffled nature cha- 
sing and upbraiding us in furious squalls of 
wind, rain, snow and hail. 

The trip through the strait proper has been 
described by many pens, from that of Magellan’s 
cook to that of Capt. Joshua Slocum. For the 
Solace, nature gave up its persecution and 
revealed all its grandeur of serrated peaks and 
cliffs, snowy crests, cascades and glaciers under 
a brilliant sun and deep blue sky. After one 





more anchorage in Fortescue Bay, where we 
placed a name-board of the Solace beside that 
of the United States steamship St. Louis, we 
doubled Cape Froward, the southern point of 
the South American continent, and leaving 
Pacific storms behind us, anchored in the broad 
waters of Punta Arenas. 

Then we had only the magnificent snow-clad 
Mount Sarmiento across the strait as a reminder 
of the glorious beauty of the scenery which we 
had invaded in spite of opposing nature. 
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WEEK after.the opening of the midwinter 
term at St. Timothy’s, Edward began 
training with the candidates for the 

Pythian crew. The number of them varied 
with the weather; if that was good, there 
would be only a dozen or fifteen boys at work 
in the gymnasium, whereas on stormy after- 
noons there might be a hundred. 

Edward was one of the most constant, and 
was rewarded after a while for his constancy ; 
for on a particularly lean day Tom Sheldon, 
the captain, said to him, “I’ve got to play 
hockey this afternoon. Will you run the squad, 
Crashaw ?’’ 

Running the squad meant leading them in 
the pulling of chest weights, stroking and coach- 
ing them on the rowing-machines, and after- 
ward taking them for a mile trot down the 
road. It was quite like being captain, and 
although Edward felt as he led his meager band 
that perhaps not one of them would ever make 
the crew, he enjoyed being given a position of 
such responsibility. 

As for-Sheldon, with all his attractive quali- 
ties, he had not much feeling of responsibility. 
He was a most easy-going, mentally indolent 
boy, who was nominally a sixth-former, but 
who was really repeating about half his studies 
with the fifth. He had been elected captain of 
the Pythian crew and also of the school crew 
by virtue of being the best oar in St. Timothy’s, 
and not because he had ever demonstrated 
any notable capacity for leadership. 

Of the four members of the crew of the year 
before who had returned to the school, Coch- 
rane and Quimby were fifth-formers, and would 
naturally have been passed over in the election 
of a captain; but Edward thought it strange 
that Sheldon had been preferred to Durant. 

Bianchard offered an explanation when Ed- 
ward asked him about it. 

‘‘Sheldon was the best oar in the boat. Be- 
sides, he’s more generally popular than Harry 
Durant. I guess Harry’s soreness over the 
football election hurt him when it came to 
electing a crew captain.’’ 

If it had not been for Mr. Burns, the gym- 
nasium instructor, who gave them some patient 
coaching, the Pythian crew candidates would 
have been rather neglected. On the crowded 
days Sheldon seemed both bewildered and in- 
different. He would pick out six or eight of 
the biggest fellows, and say, ‘‘Come on; fall 
in;’’ and with them he would do chest weights 
and row on the machines, leaving all the others 
to their own devices. 

It was quite a different method that Cole, 
the captain of the Corinthians, pursued. Cole 
had no great strength or skill as an oarsman, 
but he was painstaking; and when he was not 
himself pulling weights or rowing, he was 
standing by, watching and criticizing and trying 
to teach the others—even the unpromising. 
But when Sheldon had had enough of the 
weights and the rowing-machines, he would 
pick out some one,—usually Edward,—and say, 
**You run the rest of the squad to-day.’’ 

Then he would go up-stairs, where were the 
fiying rings and horizontal bars and all the rest 
of the gymnasium apparatus, and there he 
would disport himself, wrestling with some 
other big fellow on a mattress, or sailing up 
and down the room on the rings, or shinning 
up the rope to the ceiling, or ‘‘skinning the 
cat’’ on the horizontal bar. 

He was the hero in the gymnasium of all the 
little ‘‘kids,’’ and as he moved about, performing 
his various ‘‘stunts,’’ he was always attended 
by a group of small persons whose bare arms 
and legs showed goose-flesh, but who preferred 
to shiver and look on at such wonderful feats 
rather than engage in the dull, inferior exercise 
within their powers. 

Being so simple-minded and good-natured, 
Sheldon enjoyed the homage of the children; 
he would perform for them unceasingly. 

Late one afternoon, when Edward was about 
to leave the building, he paused in the door- 
way; at one side stood Mr. Barclay and Mr. 
Elwood, absorbed in watching Sheldon—as was 
nearly every one on the floor of the gymnasium. 

At the farther end of the room two ladders, 
inclined toward each other, rose almost to the 
ceiling, and were connected at the top by a 
horizontal ladder. Sheldon was going up the 
inside of one of the slanting ladders—not going 
up hand over hand, but jerking himself up 
with both hands simultaneously, jumping, as it 
were, in air from rung to rung. 

He was doing it very fast; the loud slap! 
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slap! of his hands, as they caught and then let 
go, resounded explosively in the silent room. 

He reached a height from which to fall would 
be serious. Edward looked on with bated 
breath, and wished that Sheldon would shift to 
the safer method, hand over hand; that in 
itself for such a distance was hard enough. 

But Sheldon did not change; he went spring- 
ing on right up to the top, and when he had 
reached it the spectators broke out into clap- 
ping. He paused there only long enough to 
turn so that he faced the other inclined ladder ; 
then he leaped toward it, rung by rung, and 
came down it rapidly in the same position. 
When he dropped to the floor, he turned a 
handspring on a mattress, came up, and blew a 
kiss to the admiring and applauding youngsters. 

Edward heard Mr. Barclay say to Mr. El- 
wood, ‘“He’s a wonderful athlete; pity he 
hasn’t any brains.’’ 

Perhaps that was true, thought Edward—yet 
he wished he were able to do that! Certainly, 
to one who could do such brilliant things, the 
work on the rowing-machines must seem pretty 
dull. Besides, Edward thought that probably 
after the hockey season was over Sheldon would 
take his duties as captain more seriously. 

Meanwhile Edward trained persistently, en- 
joying his intervals of authority, and at other 
times performing the exercises with faithfulness 
if not always with zest. It helped a good deal 
when Mr. Burns said just 
what Charles had said 
earlier: ‘‘ You have the 
makings of a good oar in 
you, Crashaw.”’ 

Mr. Burns spoke even 
more enthusiastically than 
that to Sheldon; and that 
was one reason why Sheldon 
picked Edward out for leader 
of the squad. 

Jim Payne, the captain 
of the nine, became appre- 
hensive. He said to Edward 
one day: 

“Tt’s all right for you to 
train with the crew these 
winter months and get 
strong—but don’t forget 
you’re to play baseball in 
the spring.’’ 

“‘Oh,’’ Edward laughed, 
‘*spring is a long way off.’’ 

**T know it, but we have 
to look ahead,’’ said Payne. 
“T’m counting on you.”’ 

Edward evaded an an- 
swer. He could not help 
knowing now that in all 
probability he could make 
the first Pythian crew, and 
that he might even win a 
seat in the school boat. If 
he could do that! He was 
not yet convinced that row- 
ing was more fun than base- 
ball, although perhaps when 
one actually got out on 
the water it might prove so; 
but whether it was or not, 
if the chance to row against 
his brother was offered him, 
he meant to take it. 

He wrote often to Charles 
of the progress that he 
was making, and Charles 
answered with messages of encouragement. 
As for himself, he said that he had not had 
much time to give to rowing since his return 
to St. John’s; he had been getting ready for the 
hockey game, in which, he said, they expected 
to push St. Timothy’s all round the rink. 

Whether that was a well-founded vaunt or 
not, Edward had little opportunity of judging. 
He sometimes wished he could get into one of 
the scrub hockey games again with Keating 
and Lawrence and Vance and the others; they 
were talking about them all the time at the 
table, and urging Edward to drop his rowing 
once in a while and tend goal for them. 

“You have such fine big feet for it,’? Law- 
rence said. ‘‘There’s nobody else with such 
big feet.’’ 

‘‘Besides,’’ said Keating, ‘‘it isn’t good for 
you to stay shut up in the stuffy gymnasium 
when you could be out in the open air.’’ 

“T take a run outdoors every day,’? Edward 
replied. 

Indeed, when he was in charge of the squad 
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he made those runs so long and vigorous that 
some of the boys protested. He took them 
barelegged across fields when the snow was 
ankle-deep; he spurred them up icy slopes; 
on thawy days he splashed them along muddy 
roads until they were all a sorry-looking sight. 

He was having a pretty good time out of it; 
yet there were moments when he could not help 
envying other boys. When in the late afternoon 
on the run home to the gymnasium he passed 
the pond where the hockey-players were flying 
about on the ice, with the ringing rush of the 
skates and the clashing scrimmage of the sticks, 
what he was doing seemed stupid and plodding 
by comparison. 

He had an eye for the picturesqueness and 
the grace of the skaters; he liked to see a line 
of them sweep down the ice with that fine, 
vigorous singing of their skates, and then 
sharply wheel on a flank movement as some 
daring and deft opponent twitched aside the 
puck they were pursuing. It was all so brisk 
and spirited and changing that it made the 
steady pull on the chest weights and rowing- 





didn’t know you were on the hockey-team. 
Who has to buck up against you this time?’’ 

“Nobody special. I’m going to play cover- 
point,’’ Jackson answered. ‘‘I got into the 
game only because Jack Nolan came down yes- 
terday with tonsillitis.’’ 

“If you’re only a sub, you must have the 
wonderful team,’’ said Edward. ‘‘It’s a good 
thing I’m not in this game.’’ 

Charles looked at him and laughed, then 
squeezed his knee affectionately. 

“Tt’s great to see you again, old boy,’’ he 
said. 

In front of the study the St. Timothy’s hockey- 
team was assembled to welcome the visitors. 
After the greetings were over, Edward pulled 
at his brother’s sleeve. 

‘*There’s an hour before luncheon, Charles, ’’ 
he said. ‘‘Won’t you spend it with me?’’ 

“Yes, you bet. You might take me round 
and show me the sights. But first I want to 
drop my bag and hockey stick.’’ 

“You can put them in my locker in the 
gymnasium; you’ll be dressing there for the 

, 


machines and the jog-trot on the empty roads | game.’’ 


seem monotonous. 

The sun setting beyond the pines which 
fringed the shore burnished the ice with warm 
bronze and golden tints. On two afternoons 
Edward thought he had never seen anything 
more gorgeous than that glow, with all those 
swift and agile figures flashing about in it, 
sparkling with their own bright colors, their 
red jerseys and white sweaters and caps of 
different hues. 

He was sure, then, that to play hockey as the 
school team played it, as Charles played it, 
must give one the greatest joy, the most trium- 
phant feeling in life; he was more than ever 
sure that it must be wonderful to be Charles! 

On the morning of Washington’s birthday 
Edward was tobogganing with Lawrence and 
Keating and a number of other fourth-formers 
on Roup’s Hill, which was half a mile from 
the school, on the road to town. 

Charles had written to Edward that the St. 
John’s hockey-team was coming over by the 
nine-o’clock train to have luncheon with the 
St. Timothy’s team before the game; so, after 
half past eleven, when the nine-o’clock train 
was due to arrive, Edward abandoned his 
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THEY WENT DOWN WITH A GREAT CRASHING OF STICKS. 


toboggan and sat on the stone wall, watching 
alternately the coasters and the road. 

Presently his eyes fell on two open sleighs 
coming rapidly, one close behind the other. 

‘T’ll bet these are the fellows!’”’ Edward 
called, and a group gathered by the wall to see. 

The first sleigh drew near and passed. The 
four boys in it were strangers, who yet looked 
as if they might be St. John’s fellows, and 
who turned their eyes on the roadside group 
with a questioning smile. Then one of them 
waved his hand, and at that Edward and the 
others pulled off their caps and waved a wel- 
come. 

By that time the second sleigh was almost 


| abreast of them; there were only three boys in 
that, and one of them was Charles. Edward | 


made a rush for it, scrambled in while it flew 
by, and the next moment, in the seat beside his 
brother, was being introduced to Isham, who 
was captain of the team. The other boy was 
Jackson. 


‘Hello!’ Edward said, with surprise. ‘TI 











As they walked along together, Charles 

scanned the buildings with curious, interested 
eyes. 
“T’ve never before had a chance to see much 
of St. Timothy’s,’’ he said. ‘ ‘When I’ve come 
over with the team, it’s always been just to 
go straight to the athletic field and then home 
again. What’s that?’’ 

“That’s the lower school. Over there is the 
library. That big brown house is where Doctor 
Davenport lives. Do you have as fine buildings 
at St. John’s?’’ 

“Oh, much finer.’’ 

“Go on!’? Edward jostled his brother good- 
naturedly. 

‘Well, just as good. What’s this punk- 
looking place ?’’ 

“This is the gymnasium. The inside of it 
is pretty good, anyhow.”’ 

When they entered, Charles peered about 
with critical interest. 

‘‘Almost as big as ours,’’ he acknowledged, 
finally. “Where are you going to put my 
things add 

Edward took him down to the locker-room, 
and from there to the room where were the 
rowing-machines. 

*“*T’ve learned a lot on 
those things,’’ Edward said. 
“Tf you want to, Charles, 
you can sit down on one 
now, and I[’ll coach you.’’ 

‘*How cocky all you St. 
Timothy’s fellows do get!’’ 
observed Charles. ‘“‘ Now 
let me have a look at some 
of your friends.’’ 

So Edward produced 
Keating and Lawrence,— 
who, indeed, had been lurk- 
ing near in the hope that 
this opportunity might re- 
sult,—and presented them to 
Charles. 

Charles’s comment after- 
ward was, ‘“They seem like 
pretty good fellows, but why 
are they so polite ?’’ 

‘*Why,’’? said Edward, 
‘*wouldn’t you try to be 
polite when you met a great 
man?’’ 

“Oh, cut it out!’’ cried 
Charles, feeling very much 
pleased. 

At Mr. Elwood’s table 
Lawrence and Keating ex- 
pressed their admiration of 
Edward’s brother. 

‘**But he’s not so very big, 
is he, Ned?’”’ said Law- 
rence. 

“No. He weighs a hun- 
dred and forty, stripped.’’ 

‘*Mighty well put to- 
gether, though—doesn’t 
walk on his ankle-bones.’’ 

‘Shut up !’’ said Keating. 
‘Did you notice what a keen 
eye he has? I guess he made 
you stand round, Ned, when 
you were a kid!’’ 

‘*But he couldn’t make me go to St. John’s,’”’ 
boasted Edward. ‘‘And he tried his best.’’ 

He did not see his brother again until an 
hour later, when at the edge of the rink he 
stood by Charles and watched him put on his 
skating-boots. 

Charles, like the other St. John’s players, 
wore a blue jersey and blue stockings and 
knickerbockers ; some of them wore shin-pads, 
but Charles told Edward, who asked him about 
that, that he never could skate as well with 
them on. 

Besides Edward, there was a group of St. 
John’s fellows standing by and talking with 
Charles while he made his last preparations ; 





| the St. John’s delegation of spectators had just 


arrived. There were not many of them, for 
only the members of the sixth form were per- 
mitted to make the trip with the hockey-team. 
“Go after ’em, Charley; you’re the boy!’’ 
they called, when Charles rose and glided away 
on his skates. 
The St. John’s team swung about on the ice, 























passing the puck from one to another, shooting 
it through the goals, lifting it on long tosses 
through the air. 

In a few moments the St. Timothy’s players, 
in red jerseys and red stockings, appeared and 
had their brief warming up. Then the game 
began. : 

For a time it was all wild rushing, sharp 
whacking and shouting, swift dashing and quick 
turning, but not a score. Then Blanchard, in 
the middle of the field, blocked the puck that 
Jackson, from cover-point, had lifted on a long 
pass, and started with it. Charles and Isham, 
who were St. John’s left wing, bore down to 
intercept him; Sheldon blocked off Isham, and 
then Blanchard, seeing that Charles in another 
moment would pen him against the side of the 
rink, shot the puck far across to Durant. 

Two St. John’s players made a rush for it 
as it slid by, but Durant trapped it, turned 
with it coolly, and darted off at an angle just 
as the two who had righted themselves came 
rushing at him. 

He ran it past Henderson, St. John’s point, 
he steered it cleverly by Jackson at cover-point, 
and then was directly in front of the goal. 
Charles was flying in from the side in a des- 
perate effort to reénforce the goal-keeper, but 
he swung with his hockey stick just a moment 
late. Durant shot the goal, and a shout of 
satisfaction went up from St. Timothy’s for 
his cool and brilliant play. 

**Game’s young yet,’’ Edward heard Charles 
say cheerfully to Jackson, as he swung by for 
the line-up. 

A few minutes later Jackson, at cover-point, 
stopped the puck and lifted it sailing to the 
farther end of the rink. The St. John’s for- 
wards were after it hard, and soon were scrim- 
maging for it with Blanchard and Sheldon and 
Bell. Suddenly Charles broke with the puck 
from the scrimmage, and sweeping in at a 
sharp angle, he skimmed the disk past Wallace 
through the St. Timothy’s goal. The score 
was tied, and the small band of St. John’s sup- 
porters were making a great deal of noise. 

“Shucks !’’? said Lawrence to Edward, with 
disgust. ‘‘Your brother never ought to have 
got that, even if he is your brother. Wallace 
acted as if he were asleep.’’ 

St. Timothy’s scored again, however, just 
before the end of the half. Sheldon broke 
through and carried the puck as far as Jackson, 
who intercepted it, but could not hold it; 
Blanchard, following at Sheldon’s heels, 
snatched it from Jackson, and sent it with a 
swift stroke flying through the goal. 

In the second half St. John’s seemed to have 
determined on a change of tactics. Hitherto 
the game had been played by both teams with 
as little resort to ‘‘body-checking’’ as possible; 
it had been a game of fleetness and dexterity, 
and St. Timothy’s had had a shade the better 
of it. 

Now the St. John’s players began charging 
the St. Timothy’s fellows, giving them the 
shoulder, butting into them at full speed; in 
the first three minutes there were more upsets 
than there had been in the whole of the prece- 
ding half. 

Sheldon got away from the scrimmage twice 
with the puck, only to be the victim each time 
of what was pretty nearly a head-on collision 
with Jackson. 

Lawrence and Keating began to exclaim 
heatedly against the roughness of the visitors, 
but Edward said: 

“ Are they doing anything they’re not allowed 
to do?”’ 

Lawrence had to admit that he had detected 
no foul play. ‘‘Just the same, they’re playing 
a rougher game than our fellows,’’ he con- 
tended. 

‘Well, if they think they’re better at that, 
and there’s no rule against it, why shouldn’t 
they ?”? Edward asked. 

It was certainly not long before St. Timothy’s 
adapted their game to the exigencies of the sit- 
uation. 

‘Don’t let °em knock you down that way!’’ 
shouted Bell, who was captain. ‘‘Go for ’em 
yourselves !’? 

There began then to be a good deal of bang- 
ing round the ice, of butting one another, of 
spilling and sprawling. Sheldon was given 
another hard fall by Jackson. 

“Jing!’’? said Edward. ‘‘I know how his 
shoulder feels !’’ 

A moment later Charles had the puck, and 
was racing with it up the side of the rink, close 
by the low board fence. Sheldon came at him. 
Charles sent the puck caroming against the 
fence, and out behind Sheldon, whom he dodged 
at the same moment; then, in full possession 
of the puck again, he charged out into the 
middle of the field, and made for St. Timothy’s 
goal. 

‘*Look at him hike along!’’ cried Keating. 

Edward was indeed thrilled; his brother was 
surely skating faster than anybody on that rink 
had ever skated. The others were all racing 
after him, yet all of them were losing distance, 
not gaining it. 

Bell rushed at him from cover-point, but 
just as the collision was imminent, Charles 
swerved, with the puck still in the crook of 
his hockey stick; and then, having eliminated 
Bell from his path, he made furiously at the 
goal. Wallace, spreading himself out in it, 
made a convulsive effort, but the puck whizzed 





by a foot from his stick, and once more the 
score was tied. 

‘‘Rah, rah, rah, St. John’s!’’ shouted the 
St. John’s sixth form, who were gathered to- 
gether on the farther side of the rink. Then 
individually they called out their congratulations 
to Charles: 

“Great run, Charley!’’ 
‘*You’ve got their nerve.’’ 

Charles had been skating hard; he leaned 
forward, resting on his hockey stick, and panted 
for breath. But a moment later, when the 
puck had been put in play, he seized it and 
started off as if to repeat his performance. He 
got by Sheldon in just the same way as before, 
and Lawrence remarked with chagrin, ‘‘He’s 
making a monkey of Sheldon.’’ 

But this time Durant cut in, and by a clever 
swoop, snatched the puck, and sent it with a 
long pass across the rink out of danger. 

Sheldon’s blood was up; the two tumbles 


“Do it again!’ 
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ihe > “PDHERE’S that 
~ T brute now,’’ said 

é Scott, peering over 
the high grass. He 
picked up his rifle. The striped thjef had just 
emerged from a thicket between the camp and 
the place where Scott and Henderson were set- 
ting the lion-trap. 

Carefully the hyena tested the air, his thick 
head swinging. As he presented his left 
shoulder toward Scott, the hunter 
pressed the trigger. The .405 bullet 
dropped him, although he managed 
to crawl back into the thicket. 

The report of the rifle stirred up 
the porters at the camp. 

‘Might as well get one of the 
boys to help us with this thing,’’ 
Scott said, lazily. ‘‘It’s too hot 
for a white man to-day. Here 
comes Djuma.’’ 

Clad in a stained khaki jacket, 
Djuma came trotting across the 
open level. 

**Good boy, that Djuma,’’ re- 
marked Henderson. ‘‘Always 
ready to be obliging.’’ 

‘Especially when he thinks he’s 
going to get a feed!’’ sneered his 
friend. 

Henderson smiled imperturbably. 
There was not a ‘‘boy’’ on his farm, 
except some of those timid folk, the 
Kikuyus, who was not only oblig- 
ing, but ready to take a risk in 
serving the Bwana. Scott had not 
been three weeks on African soil, 
and because the boys had overin- 
dulged in fresh meat several times, 
he had put them all down asa pack 
of lazy gluttons. 

In the meanwhile Djuma trotted 
steadily along. His course took 
him close to the thicket into which 
the wounded hyena had crept, but 
neither of the men thought any- 
thing about it, and Djuma himself 
did not know the animal was there, 
or, in truth, at what the shot had 
been fired. His first enlightenment 
was a murderous snarl so near at 
hand and so suggestive of attack 
that for a moment he was completely paralyzed. 
His knees gave way under him, and he went 
down as if shot. As nothing appeared from 
the thicket, however, Djuma rolled over a few 
times, and rising to his feet, came toward the 
men on winged heels. 

Scott burst into a roar of laughter. 

‘*Thought he was going to provide a feed 
instead of getting one! Now what do you 
think of your brave Somali? That fellow 
would be worse than useless in a pinch.’’ 

‘‘T’ll risk him,’’ said Henderson. ‘‘We’d be 
scared ourselves if we had a grow] let off in our 
ears when we weren’t expecting it.’’ 

Djuma dashed up. ‘“Simba!’’ he panted. 

Henderson shook his head. 

“No, no lion. Only a hyena, Djuma.’’ 

The Somali’s face relaxed. He looked from 
Henderson to Scott, and began to grin. 

‘*Here, you black rascal, put your weight on 
this pole,’’ said Scott, smiling. ‘‘T’ll go and 
put that chicken-thief out of misery, Hend.’’ 

**All right,’’? said Henderson. ‘‘And you 
might get one of the boys to bring out my 
double express. We'll go over to the other trap 
and fix that.’’ 

With Djuma’s weight on the lever, the trap 
was soon made ready for business. 

Henderson scattered some leaves and grass 
over it and arranged the stale pieces of zebra 
meat where he thought they would be most 
effective. 

“Tt seems a little crude, but lions aren’t very 
coy,’’ said Henderson. ‘“The only trouble is 
they may not care particularly for the bait. 
When a lion becomes a man-eater he turns up 
his nose at common game.’’ 

“Ugh!’? said Scott. ‘*‘That word has an 
ugly sound to me.’’ 

‘Well, the pair of ’em have got four natives in 
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which Jackson had given him, the two pocket- 
ings which he had received from Charles 
Crashaw had affronted the pride of one who 
was perhaps something of a grand-stand player. 
So when a third time Charles snatched the 
puck from a scrimmage and started off headlong 
with it, Sheldon dug his skates in the ice and 
came at him at a sharp angle, with his teeth 
clenched. 

Charles darted a glance at him as he came 
rushing on, and shoved the puck out temptingly, 
meaning when Sheldon reached for it, to whisk 
it as before up against the fence and recover 
it on the rebound. 

But this time Sheldon ignored the puck en- 


tirely; he rushed into Charles, and together | 


they went down with a great crashing of sticks 
and clattering of skates. Charles was pitched 
over the fence out upon the hard, frozen ground, 
where he lay motionless. 

TO BE OONTINUED. 






the past fortnight,’’ said 
Henderson. ‘‘That’s 
ugly enough for any one. 
If you’ve come all the 
way out here to shoot lion, it looks as if 
you’d get something worth your ammunition.’’ 

Henderson handed the double express to 
Djuma and picked up the light .303 he had 
brought from camp. 

‘*This isn’t sport with me, it’s war,’’ he said. 


DRAWN BY H. BURGESS 





LIKE A GROUSE IN THE MOUTH OF A RETRIEVER. 


‘*T don’t mind paying the yellow lords a 
reasonable rent in cattle, but when it comes to 
men, then I’m out to kill any way I can.’’ 

‘‘What did you want the express for?’’ asked 
Scott. ‘‘Any chance of finding anything ?’’ 

“You can never tell when you’ll see one,’’ 
Henderson said. ‘‘See that scar over there? 
That’s a dry gully they’re very fond of.’’ 

‘Kind of a nasty place, that gully,’’ was 
Scott’s comment, ‘‘with such thickets along the 
rim. Gives the brutes a chance to ambush you. 
That spot of yellow sand under that clump to 
the left might be one of ’em now.’’ 

Scott was conscious of some one close behind 
him, and by the acrid smell of grease he knew 
that it was the Somali before the black spoke. 

‘Simba !’’ breathed Djuma. 

‘Ah’? said Henderson. ‘‘That’s your yel- 
low spot, old fellow. It’s simba, not sand.’’ 

Scott stared. 

“‘Are you sure?’’ he whispered. 

‘*Yes. It’s the lioness. I can make out her 
head now. She’s facing us. Keep together. 
She’ll probably run for it in a minute.’’ 

They walked forward briskly. The yellow 
spot did not stir. 

“Look out!’’ cried Henderson, sharply. 
‘‘She’s off. Steady—and take her now!’’ 

The lioness had risen. At the crack of Hen- 
derson’s rifle she roared once, but stood unde- 
cided. The second shot caught her high up on 
the shoulder, and brought her out on the run, 
straight for them. 

Scott found that his rifle was up and his eye 
gazing through the V-shaped rear sight, but 
the ivory bead on the muzzle was dancing like 
a gnat. He fired once and again as the bead 
swept across the yellow leaping thing, and 
jerked down the lever to throw the empty shell 
from the magazine; but in his haste he did not 


|complete the motion, and the brass cylinder 
caught in the mechanism. 

He pulled violently at the lever, which 
| would not budge. Things looked rather hazy 
and Scott did not see the lioness at all. Then 
he saw her, and she was down, legs out and 
an expression of frozen ferocity on her face. 
| “That’s poor shooting,’’ said Henderson. 
“It was just a piece of luck that my fourth 
shot caught her between the eyes.’’ 
| Scott steadied himself and held out his rifle. 

‘*The thing’s jammed,’’ he said. His voice 
| did not sound right, and he cleared his throat. 
‘*I didn’t know they came so quick.’’ 

They walked up to the long beast, whose 
muscles had not yet lost their rounded swell. 

**You’ve seen a house cat get across the floor 
after a mouse, haven’t you?’’ laughed Hender- 
son. “Well, we were the mice just now. I 
was about ready to fall back on you, Djuma.’’ 

The Somali opened his mouth, clicked once, 
and said, as if he were trying to breathe 
against a strong wind, “Simba, Bwana!’’ 

The lion had made no noise. *He was at the 
edge of the thorn thicket, not forty yards off, 
but the moment they saw him he snarled in a 
way that Scott afterward described as “broken 
hunks of sound rattling together.’’ 

It was natural that Scott should have sawed 
at the lever of his rifle, but it was unwise. 
They were within easy charging distance, and 
the odor of his dead mate was in the air; but 
the lion might have turned back if they had 
remained motionless. Scott’s movements broke 
the mystery, and the lion came on. Henderson 
had two little .303 bullets in the magazine, 
and Scott had something about as useful for 
| defense as a poker. This time Scott had some 
right to feel nervous. The word 
‘‘mouse’’ was the only thing he 
could think of clearly. 

The sound of shooting brought 
him to himself for a moment. It 
was evident that he had started to 
run away, for he was no longer 
close to Henderson, who was still 
by the dead lioness, with Djuma 
just beyond him. The lion, a very 
black -maned brute, was within 
springing distance of Henderson. 
As Scott turned, the beast rose up 
on his hind legs, and Henderson 
swung his right hand round for the 
express, but Djuma was on the 
other side. 

Scott tried to shout and tried to 
run back to his friend, but could 
move neither his tongue nor his 
legs. He saw Henderson club his 
rifle and aim a swinging blow ; but 
the lion ducked, and man and 
beast met. Henderson went down 
as if hit by an engine, and the dust 
spurted under him. The lion had 
him. 

The thing did not seem real to 








Scott. It seemed less real a moment 
later. The lion was up, with Hen- 


derson hanging from his jaws likea 
grouse in the mouth of a retriever. 
Yet he knew it was dreadfully real, 
and that if there was anything of 
the man in him, it should show 
itself now. 

Just then he became conscious 
of another element in the situation. 
Djuma had not run away. He 
was there, close to the lion, which 
stood snarling and undecided as to 
whether or not to drop what he 


had won and fall upon the Somali. Djuma 
was wildly fingering the express. It was a 


hammerless, and Djuma did not know that the 
only way to cock it was to press forward the 
little flat metal button just back of the breech. 

“Bwana!’’ Scott heard him erying. ‘ ‘How 
you cock it?’ 

The sight of the barelegged black fellow, with 
a gun as useless to him as Scott’s own, leap- 
ing right in the face of the victorious beast, 
cleared Scott’s brain. 'Tugging at the lever, he 
ran back, screwed up to the fighting pitch at 
last. But before he got there he heard Hen- 
derson, head down, speak distinctly to Djuma. 

The Somali spread his feet apart, and with the 
express at his hip, thrust the muzzle against 
the lion’s ear. At the same instant he pulled 
the trigger. The big bullet, which would have 
floored an elephant at that distance, crashed 
through the head of the lion, and the brute 
sank lifeless without a groan. 

Henderson struggled up on his elbow through 
the smoke. 

‘*Here, cut me loose from this thing,’’ he said. 

“O Hend,’’ cried Scott, ‘‘is it bad ?’’ 

‘No, I’m all right,’’ said Henderson. ‘‘He 
missed me, somehow. Sliced my side a little, 
but got me only by the shirt and coat. Djuma 
got me out of a mess, though.’’ 

‘*Couldn’t cock ’um,’’ explained the Somali, 
modestly. ‘‘Bwana said push ’um, and Djuma 
push ’um.’’ 

Scott stepped up to Djuma. Something 
seemed to have happened to his jaw again, and 
he had difficulty in speaking. He put both hands 
on the khaki-covered shoulders, stained with 
gun-oil, and looked straight into the black face. 

“I’m a coward and you’re a brave fellow,’’ 
he said. “Djuma, I hope some day I’ll be as 
much of a man as you are.’’ 























THE NEW DOORS FOR THE NATIONAL CAPITOL. 


CURRENT TOPICS. 

HE chief of the fire department in Canton, 

Ohio, the former home of President Me- 
Kinley, will permit no cigarette-smoker on the 
force. ‘‘Men who smoke cigarettes lack stamina 
and nerve,’’ he declares. There is a hint here 
for boys who hope to distinguish themselves 
in athletics. 


TAMP collectors are awaiting the issue of 
the new British series with a portrait of 
King George displacing that of King Edward. 
The King, who was long president of the 
Royal Philatelic Society, is interesting himself 
in the matter. When the new series appears 
the collectors will know what sort of a stamp 
a royal philatelist approves. 
HE astonishing endurance which women 
often display in competition with men has 
recently been shown by a fifteen-year-old Boston 
girl, who succeeded in the foolish attempt of 
swimming from Charlestown bridge to Boston 
Light, a twelve-mile course that has-been at- 
tempted almost as often as the Hellespont and 
the English Channel. The large number of 
men who contested soon gave up exhausted. 
HE carnival spirit, so dear to the Latin 
temperament, sometimes leads to queer tan- 
gles. The carnival queen of a Porto Rico town 
was recently gracious enough to give her royal 
approval to a petition for freedom sent by the 
inmates of the local prison. The warden, 
overcredulous, and not wholly grasping the 
festival program, took the document seriously, 
and at once turned loose several dozen petty 
criminals who were in his keeping. 
N the short space of three hours, the other 
day, a dirt road across the great State of 
Iowa, reaching from the Mississippi to the 
Missouri, a distance of three hundred and 
eighty miles, was put in first-class condition. 
By a prearranged plan, the whole distance had 
been divided into short sections, and at the 
given hour men and horses with the famous 
split-log highway drags did the work. The 
incident illustrates the popularity and the pos- 
sibilities of the good roads movement. 
ARIS stationers are selling boxes of colored 
sealing-wax with instructions in the eti- 
quette of the use of the different shades. Black 
is for mourning, white for marriage invita- 
tions or announcements, violet for condolence, 
chocolate for dinner invitations. Ox-blood, 
although that might be as suitable for dinner 
notes, is for business. Young girls are to use 
light pink, and love - letters are to be sealed 
with ruby. They say that there are Parisians 
who use the colors according to this code! 
GENERATION is commonly spoken of as 
thirty years, but there was recently noted 
the striking case of one English family in which 
the joint lives of father and daughter have 
spanned no less a period than one hundred and 
sixty years. The daughter was born in 1819, 
when her father was sixty-nine years old. 
That is, a woman now living is the daughter 
of a man who was born long before the birth 
of Napoleon, before America had begun its 
dream of independence, before the loss of Can- 
ada by the French. 
‘OR over a decade Lieut. Edward Y. Miller 
has been military governor of Palawan, in 
the Philippines, ruling fifty thousand natives 
without a white soldier to help him. His 


recent death by drowning called the attention 
of the world to the marvelous work he has 
done, and has plunged into deepest grief the 


well along the road to civilization. The high- 
ways, the village governments, the growing 
crops, the peaceful life on the island that was 
formerly desolate and turbulent, are monuments 
to his genius for administration, and demon- 
strate the noble work of a modest man who 
had a capacity for winning the love of others 
and then of leading and teaching them. He 
became the island deity, the father of his people 
—‘‘worth more than a regiment,’’ as Major- 
General Bell expressed it. Yet he died an 
officer of low rank, and his work almost un- 
known in his home land. Happy the nation 
which can send forth such sons as Lieutenant 
Miller. Its prestige abroad and its welfare at 
home are secure so long as men of his char- 
acter and qualities are in its service. 


* ¢ 


DOOR TO HAPPINESS. 


Search as we will, Love is the only key 
That will unlock that door for you and me. 
H. C. Hayden. 
¢ ¢ 


PROGRESSIVE PAN -AMERICANISM. 


N-AMERICANISM is passing through 

F the same stages as British imperial federa- 

tion. ‘The English premier presided over 

the last imperial conference in London, and the 

project of federation, which had been regarded, 

indulgently, as a fad of the colonial secretary, 

was formally indorsed as worthy of the most 
serious consideration. 

Many men still young recall Blaine’s advocacy 
of a closer union between the Americas, and 
his indorsement of the project for a bureau of 
American republics in Washington. Some 
wise persons, wise in their own conceit, re- 
garded Blaine as a dreamer, and said that 
little would come of the activities of the bureau. 
They did not foresee the future. 

The action of the Pan-American conference 
this summer is almost as significant as the dis- 
placement of the colonial secretary by the 
premier as presiding officer of the British 
imperial conference. The delegates, in session 
in Buenos Aires, recommended the reorganiza- 
tion of the bureau under the name of the Pan- 
American Union, with the American Secretary 
of State as its head. This recommendation 
must be approved by the various governments 
before it becomes effective; but the fact that it 
has been made marks an important stage in the 
development of the movement intended to pre- 
serve the Americas for the Americans. 

The conference recommended not only that 
greater dignity be conferred on the Washington 
bureau, but that each interested country should 
create a Pan-American commission of its own, 
the business of which should be to cultivate 
Pan-American sentiment. It also extended the 
life of the commission which is fostering con- 
tinuous railway communication between the 
Americas, and directed the commission to pre- 
pare plans and an estimate of the cost for the 
construction of the connecting links needed to 
complete such a road. 

As the whole tendency of the present 
century is toward a closer union among all 
nations, and toward a willingness to work 
together for common ends, it is inevitable that 
Pan-Americanism should make still more rapid 
progress in the future. 


NEWSPAPER HUMOR. 


F the readers of the newspapers missed, 
| during a recent week, the humorous column 

from their favorite sheet, it was probably 
because the author of the column was taking 
his vacation in Montreal, attending the con- 
vention of the National Association of Press 
Humorists. 

There is no place in a modern periodical so 
hard to fill as that of the humorist, nor is any 
member of the editorial staff so quickly and so 
keenly missed as the funny man. When the 
members of the National Association left their 
work, necessity suggested the ingenious plan 
that each man should contribute a paragraph or 
so a day to a sort of potpourri, from which was 
made up a composite humorous column shared 
by all the papers represented. 

In no other country in the world does humor 
occupy so conspicuous a place in the daily press 
as in the United States. It is, in fact, so much 
a matter of course in America that its deeper 
value is not always perceived. 

The humor of the American press is not 
merely useful in lightening the burden of care, 
and in creating wholesome laughter; it is also 
a great educative force. ‘All sound humor 
rests on a substantial basis of fact, perhaps 
like the foundations of a ‘‘sky-seraper’’—so far 
down as not to be seen at first, but there, never- 
theless. And humor means insight, too—the 
ability to depict vividly and with a graphic 
touch. 

The humor of the daily press deals largely 
with topics of the times. It throws fresh light, 
from unexpected angles, upon things which 
are in the public eye, and therefore illuminates 
and makes plain. 

If it is real humor it is always true to human 
nature, and therefore is a good teacher of 
psychology. It touches the springs of human 





simple people whom he has led from savagery 


action and holds up fads and foibles where all 








can see them. It is a great enemy to sham 
and pretense, and in the long run a wholesome 
moral influence. 

A certain American editor of distinction 
always included two or three of the best 
humorous papers among the reading-matter by 
which he sought to make of his son a well- 
educated, well-rounded man. 


* *¢ 


YOUNG WISDOM. 


We think our fathers fools, so wise we grow; 
Our wiser sons, no doubt, will think us so. 
Pope. 
e © 


A WARNING. 

N thousands of families in our country to-day 

the women are the wage-earners, while the 

husbands are loafers, or worse. Charity- 
workers in England have long recognized the 
tendency of certain influences in ‘modern life 
to bring about this wretched domestic condition, 
and have tried toeradicatethem. ‘“The woman 
works; ,the man boils the kettle,’”’ is the suc- 
cinct English description of the life of such a 
family. 

In our American civilization the evil has 
developed with alarming rapidity in the last 
twenty years. It is by no means confined to 
‘the submerged tenth’’ of the city slums. 
Hardly a country village but has its shameful 
examples of the misery brought about for 
mothers and children, and even for neighbors, 
by the unnatural confusion of responsibility 
where the husband is a dead weight in the 
household. 

The manager of a large firm employing 
manhy women recently reported that fifty per 
cent. of the women are married ; and he added, 
suggestively, “The girls have almost all married 
very young. The husbands were laborers of 
a low grade when they married, and soon sank 
to a lower level because they became idle, and 
forced the women to earn the living for both.’’ 

It is easy to point the moral of this sad tale. 
When it is enforced, girls will realize that 
marriage is not a mere prolongation of some 
lively holiday, but one phase of a long struggle 
with every-day conditions—not chocolates and 
ice-cream soda, but bread and butter and meat 
and. potatoes. Marriage has room enough for 
happiness and for sentiment, but its four-square 
foundation ought to be good sense, industry, 
courage, and that loyal comradeship which 
shares alike in work and in pleasure. 


*® 


THE NEXT CONGRESS. 


HATEVER may be the result of the 
W election in November, the Republicans 

will retain control of the Senate during 
the life of the Sixty-Second Congress. Thirty 
Senators complete their term next March. 
Twenty-four of them are Republicans and six 
are Democrats. To control the Senate the 
Democrats would have to elect their candidates 
in thirteen states now represented by Republi- 
cans, but not more than nine of these states are 
doubtful. 

What will happen in the House is still 
wrapped in the obscuring folds of the future. 
The Democrats are hoping that the Republican 
‘insurgent’? fight may split the party wide 
enough to enable them to elect a majority of 
the Representatives. Western Republican dis- 
satisfaction with the new tariff law is counted 
on to drive into the Democratic party many 
tariff reform voters who are unwilling to trust 
the Republican party to continue its control of 
tariff legislation. 

The ‘‘insurgent’’ Republicans are boasting 
that they will make it impossible for ‘‘Cannon- 
ism’’ to prevail in the House, and they are 
joining heartily with the Democrats in denoun- 
cing the abuses which always arise when a 
party has been long in power. At the same 
time they insist that they are seeking the 
reform of their own party, and resent the charge 
of the ‘‘stand-pat’’ Republicans that they are 
assisting the opposition. 

Whatever the outcome may be, it will be that 
which the majority of interested citizens desires, 
and the business of government will continue. 
If the House should be Democratic, the diffi- 
culties which will confront President Taft in 
getting his recommendations approved will be 
no greater than confronted many of his prede- 


cessors. 
* 


THE SPIRIT OF CHIVALRY. 
om centuries and a quarter after his 


& 


death, the memory of Sir Philip Sidney 

is to be honored by a bronze statue placed 
upon the battle-field of Zutphen, where he 
received his mortal wound. He was assisting 
the Netherlands in the fight for independence, 
and the movement for the memorial is an effort 
of the Dutch to show their appreciation. 

Sir Philip Sidney was a brave soldier who 
fell fighting in the cause of liberty, but it is 
not wholly for this that the memorial is to be 
erected. Nor is it to commemorate his services 
as a statesman or an author. Rather is the 
statue which bears his name a memorial to an 
ideal—the noble ideal of chivalry and courtesy 
and kindly conduct. 

The career of Sidney had little in it to immor- 
talize his name—viewing it in the ordinary 
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light. He was nota great soldier. As a diplo- 
mat he failed. The world knows little of what 
he wrote. But as the incarnation of the knightly 
virtues, as the one who, fatally stricken, passed 
his cup of water to another wounded soldier 
with the words, “Thy necessity is greater than 
mine,’”’? the glory of his name is forever un- 
dimmed. 

Times change, but the spirit of chivalry is 
always the same, and the chivalrous soul never 
lacks a field for action. In our practical and 
hurrying age, as never before, there is need of 
simple courtesy, of the consideration of others, 
of the application of the Golden Rule. On the 
street and in public places, in the office, the 
shop and the home there is daily opportunity 
for the display of those qualities and that con- 
duct which the world forever associates with 
the memory of the gentleman whom Queen 
Elizabeth called the ‘‘jewel of her dominions.’’ 


* © 


MODEL FARM VILLAGES. 


N the newly irrigated regions of the West 
| tne government is laying out model farm 

villages, and the experiment has novel fea- 
tures which make it an interesting study. In- 
tensive methods and the certainty of water 
make possible large crops on a small area, and 
the plan is to have the farmers and their fami- 
lies centralized in small communities within 
easy access of their outlying farms. 

In the Sun River valley, Montana, for in- 
stance, twenty towns are now being laid out 
six miles apart, so that no farmer, even if he 
lives in the most remote corner of his farm, is 
more than three miles from the school, church, 
stores and offices of the village. Moreover, the 
towns are connected by trolley-lines, the power 
being supplied by the irrigation canals which 
furnish water and power for the farms. 

There is a similar arrangement in southern 
Idaho, where thousands of people have found 
homes and have prospered in a region which 
was absolutely desolate and uninhabited a few 
years ago. 

This plan eliminates the loneliness and many 
disadvantages of farm life, where the homes 
are far apart and many miles from a city or 
village. Of course it is possible only in a new 
country, where the town is arbitrarily located 
and made to order, and not the result of natural 
conditions and slow development. 

The older farming communities of the coun- 
try will watch with interest the government 
program in this matter, for in it they will find 
hints for the solution of their own problems 
—problems toward the happy settlement of 
which long steps have been taken within the 
past generation. 

* & © 


ACH of the four great entrances to the national 

Capitol will soon be provided with elaborately 
sculptured bronze doors. The last set of the four, 
designed by Louis Amateis, a naturalized Italian 
sculptor, has lately arrived in Washington. The 
new doors are for the western entrance of the 
rotunda. They are about thirteen feet high, and 
are surmounted by a rectangular panel that fills 
the upper part of the opening in which they are 
to swing. In this panel America is represented 
as a young woman seated in a chariot drawn by 
lions led by a child. In the panels of the doors 
themselves are other allegorical groups, repre- 
senting jurisprudence, science, agriculture, com- 
merce, and the like. The doors to the eastern 
entrance of the rotunda were designed by Randolph 
Rogers in 1858, and were set up in the old Hall of 
Representatives in 1863. They were removed to 
their present position in 1871. When the enlarge- 
ment of the Capitol was planned in 1850, Thomas 
Crawford was employed to design doors for the 
Senate and House wings. His work was virtually 
completed at the time of his death, seven or eight 
years later, and the Senate-wing doors were put in 
place in 1868. The House-wing doors were not set 
up till 1905, as no appropriation for the purpose had 
been made. It has taken sixty years to carry out 
this part of the plans for the adornment of the 
building. There remains much yet to be done in 
the way of sculptured decoration on its exterior. 


NGLISH churchmen have lately been very 

much exercised over the punctuation of the 
Lord’s Prayer in the Book of Common Prayer. 
Lord Hugh Cecil has asked the home secretary 
if he were aware that a change had been made in 
1904, and the home secretary has replied that he 
supposed the printers who enjoy a monopoly of 
printing the prayer-book had adopted a form 
which represents the meaning of the original. In 
the old version the clause, “‘Thy will be done in 
earth, as it is in heaven,” has a comma after 
“earth,” but the printers have taken it out there 
and put it after “done.” Some churchmen main- 
tain that this changes the meaning of the prayer; 
but Canon Beeching of Westminster objects to 
the transposition of the comma on the ground that 
there is no authority for it in the Book attached to 
the Act of Uniformity of 1662. There is either no 
comma in the clause, or the comma appears after 
“earth” in this version. The home secretary told 
Lord Hugh that he could not order the printers to 
restore the old punctuation, as no change can be 
made without the issue by the King of a letter to 
convocation, a recommendation by convocation 
to Parliament, and an act of Parliament. 


ARDLY a month passes now that the archeol- 
ogists do not uncover some strangely inter- 
esting and imagination-stirring monument of the 
past. The town of Colonus, where Sophocles was 
born, and the site of his play, ““C£dipus Coloneus,” 
has been excavated, and the scene of the action of 
that great tragedy identified—even to the “chasm” 














in the sanctuary of the Erinyes. These discoveries 
have also led to the determination of the exact 
spot where stood the groves of the famous Acad- 
emy, the schools and gardens of the philosophers, 
where Plato and his successors meditated and 
taught. A great temple of Demeter has been 
uncovered at Pergamon in Asia Minor, which 
dates from B. Cc. 262. Its most inferesting feature 
is an altar inscribed “‘To the Unknown Gods.” 
The altar which Paul saw on the hill of Mars was 
evidently not the only one of its kind. 


* 


THE ‘‘SACRED SHELF.” 


HERE they all stood in careful rows: cans of 

salmon, of potted meats, of mushrooms, of 
soups, jars of marmalade and tumblers of shining 
amber and crimson jellies. Mrs. Lyon surveyed 
them all with pride; they seemed to her the climax 
of her careful housekeeping. 

“It’s my shelf sacred to sudden hospitality, 
Edward, and it mustn’t be touched otherwise,” 
she said, warningly, toher husband. ‘Now, out in 
this lonely little spot, where you never can buy 
anything to eat, if our friends drop suddenly in on 

why, we'll just meet them with the canned 
fatted calf.” 

“T admire your twentieth-century version,” re- 
plied Mr. Lyon. ‘“Let’s see: tongue, ham, truffles 
—oh, extravagance!” Then his tone changed: 
“And a dozen tins of lobster! Bess, you know I 
can’t eat lobster. It kills me. Is this an inhuman 
plot to end my miserable existence ?” 

“No,” answered Mrs. Lyon, placidly. “But you 
see, they were so cheap! I do hate to miss a 
bargain,” and she never noticed her husband’s 
emphatic silence. 

One by one the blue days of camp life drifted by 
until late August had come, and Mrs. Lyon’s 
“sacred shelf” had known only one or two light 
raids. 

“Never mind,” she thought, self-consolingly. 
“Canned goods are always an investment. We'll 
feel so Swiss Family Robinsonish when we find 
them next summer.” 

Then something happened to put the idea en- 
tirely out of her mind, for a telegram calling her 
to her mother, nearly a hundred miles away, made 
her pack her goods into a hasty bag, and with 
Arabella literally tucked under her arm, she began 
her unexpected journey. After a fortnight she 
returned in more leisurely fashion, bringing two 
old school friends with her. As they drove up a 
winding wood path to the camp, Mrs. Lyon was 
saying, easily: 

“Of course we’re roughing it, but still, Dagma 
really is a treasure, and there’s always my hos- 
pitality shelf, you know.” 

Just then, where the lake path crossed theirs, 
her husband and three other tall, browned fellows 
appeared. 

“Didn’t you get my telegram?” demanded 
Mrs. Lyon, answering his questioning look. Ina 
moment despair instead of interrogation became 
the dominant quality of her husband’s glance. 
Only intervening introductions saved a scene. 

In the camp and alone Mrs. Lyon again de- 

*manded an explanation—and got it. Dagma, the 
treasured Dagma, had departed more than a week 
ago. Then the “fellows” had come over, and 
were persuaded to stay. 

“Gee! How they can eat!” ended Edward, 
ruefully. ‘I couldn’t cook. There’s not much of 
your hospitality shelf left, Bess.” 

“T should say there wasn’t,’ commented Mrs. 
Lyon, running along a critical finger. ‘Three jars 
of marmalade, crackers, and—twelve tins of lob- 
ster. We'll have to live on that till you go across 
to-morrow and stock up.” 

At supper a gorgeous lobster salad greeted the 
really hungry guests, who wondered at Mr. Lyon’s 
strange and unexpected loss of appetite. 

“Touch of sun, old man?” inquired one of the 
ravenous three. “You ate more than all of us 
yesterday.” 

The next morning’s dawn saw Mr. Lyon up, 
dressed and fed on inadequate crackers and water. 
As he faced the ten-mile paddle he instinctively 
tightened his belt. 

“After all,” he said, philosophically, “death by 
ptomain poisoning is quicker than starvation. 
Why on earth didn’t I eat that lobster?” 


* 


WISH - BONES. 


T was a bit of character-study overheard upon a 

trolley one day. The speaker was a kindly- 
faced, keen-eyed old man, whose companion was 
evidently new to the neighborhood in which she 
found herself. 

“So you’ve met Libby Ann Jocelyn. Well, I say 
that any one that has met Libby Ann has met the 
hardest worker in South Freedom. What say? 
A farm? Oh, no, Libby Ann does no farming. 
Farming’s a pretty steady job, but there is some 
let-up to it, come winter, while Libby Ann, she 
doesn’t ever stop unless when she’s asleep, and I 
have doubts of it then. 

“You see, she’s what I call a continuous wisher 
—one that’s at it day in and day out. Wishing 
seems to run in the Jocelyn blood, somehow, but 
it affects ’em different ways. Sarah Jocelyn was 
a wisher, too, but she wished things, and then went 
to work and got ’em. 

“IT guess I mind the very day Sarah Jocelyn got 
hold of her theory of life; it was when we were all 
at school, and the teacher had give out some prob- 
lems that stumped most everybody except Cyrus 
Jones, that you couldn’t stump with any problem 
that ever was made. When Cyrus did the things 
off slick, Sarah looked sort o’ wistful, and said, 
‘Wish’t I could do ’em like that!’ Then the next 
minute she had straightened up, and seemed as if 
sparks jumped into her eyes, and she finished it 
out: ‘Wish’t I could, an’ I will!’ 

“Well, of course she couldn’t measure up to 
Cyrus, but before long she stood next. That was 
the way she was all her life. She wanted an edu- 
eation, and she got one. Then after she’d been 


teaching a while she married, and “long about five 
years later was left a widow with three children. 
She went to work and educated them, giving a 
helping hand to nobody knows how many along 





the way. Yes, Sarah Jocelyn was what you might 
eall proficient at wishing—not the sort that wished 
and set, but the sort that wished and did.” 
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The homely little sermon needs no comment; | 


but if one is desired, as a concession to convention, 


perhaps it is best furnished by a bit of newspaper 
wisdom which is going the rounds. Some people, 
instead of a back-bone, have only a wish-bone. The 
situation, however impossible anatomically, is 
familiar intellectually. Wish-bones or back-bones? 
It is pleasant to possess both, but if that luxury is 
denied one—beware of the seductions of a domi- 
nant wish-bone! 

e ¢ 


THE VALUE OF BOOKS. 


HE teacher of Union School was urging her 

pupils to save the pennies they were spending 
for cheap candy to buy a book which could be 
kept at home and read there. It was a mill dis- 
trict, and most of the children were of foreign 
parentage, living in tenement-houses. One little 
fellow, spending sometimes as much as thirty or 
forty cents a day, steadily declined to buy a book. 


“Aw, what’s the use o’ buyin’ a book?” he asked, 
one 
“q will let the class answer your question,” said 
the teacher. So she had papers passed, and told 
the children to write her a letter, telling her why 
one should buy books. 

In five minutes a little girl raised her hand and 
said, ‘Harry Machalervitch is tearing his paper.” 

“Harry Machalervitch may bring his paper 
here.” p came a thin, little, red-haired, freckle- 
faced Russian Jew of nine — of age, with his 
sheet of paper in halves. The teacher took them 


silently. It was the boy who had answered the 
yet a “Why should we be kind to dumb an- 
imals?” 


by saying, “‘Because wenng belong to God.” 
It was valentine time. Harry had drawn a pic- 
ture of a wonderful lady, with jewels in her ears, a 
-_ zg necklace wound about her neck, and a wreath 
f hearts encireling the whole. Upon the other 
half of the sheet was written: 
“If you have a book of your own you can read 
at home, and so learn to read faster. 
“Es re os can read well, you can do your work in 
school bette 
a a can read well, you can do all your work 


be 
“Every time you read a good book you feed your 
soul.” 
*® ¢ 
A PRINCELY FAMILY. 


RECENT periodical illustration represents a 

gathering of a remarkable family. Reuss is 
a rich little principality of Germany containing 
about four hundred and forty square miles. A 
curious fact in relation to its rulers is that all the 
princes are named Henry. It was on the occasion 
of the silver wedding of Henry XX VII that the 
picture referred to was taken. The numbering 
goes on to a certain time limit, and then begins 
over again. 

But the princes of the House of Reuss are no- 
table for — besides their system of nomen- 
clature. The family of Reuss is one of the few 
Pepe | families of Germany whose history for 

he t three centuries has been a good one. 

“Perhaps,” says a German writer, “no courtly 
house has for such a long series of years produced 
such fine, good, wise, excellent rulers; perhaps no 
other German house rests on such a firm, well- 
considered and yo basis. Few houses have 
produced such a number of sons distinguished in 
war or political life; few territories have such 
causes for content and happiness.” 


* ¢ 
SHAW’S SCHOOL OF MANNERS. 


N an age when most people are afraid to do the 

unusual thing,—even if they are bright enough 
to think of it,—an original personality, like George 
Bernard Shaw, the English author, for instance, 
is always interesting toread about. An acquaint- 
ance of Mr. Shaw tells this amusing story of him 
in the Washington Star: 

Shaw is amazing. He always does the original 
thing. I went to see “Czsar and Cleopatra” with 
him once, and as we stood in the aisle—the house 
was crowded—a stranger behind us persisted in 
poking his head right over Shaw’s shoulder. 

Shaw then did the original thing. Taking out 
his handkerchief, he wiped the man’s nose, patting 
and twisting it pretty vigorously. 

The man, - h an angry exclamation, jerked 


back his head 
“Oh, I oy pardon,” said Shaw. “I thought it 


was mine, you know.” 


® 
LEIF AND COLUMBUS DETHRONED. 


HE paths of great discoverers have always been 
thorny ones, as our aspirants for polar honors 
ean testify, but it remains for an old Vermont 
farmer to put forth an as yet unheard-of rival to 
the great Columbus. 

The farmer’s wife was greatly stirred up by the 
agitation of the women’s rights question. One 
evening the old lady was condemning the men in 
very strong terms, and expressing herself in favor 
of women’s voting. The old man got tired of it. 
He pe his paper, pushed back his spectacles, 
and exe 

Maraniy? The men hev made out to govern 
this kentry ever.since Robinson Crusoe discovered 
it, and I nT as they will for a spell longer, so you 
keep sti 

* ¢ 


A TICKLISH SUBJECT. 


GREAT Scotch lawyer—credited by the London 
Daily Mail with wit and learning in equal 
parts—was pleading before a judge with whom he 
was on most intimate terms. Happening to be 
retained for a client of the name of Tickle, he com- 
menced his speech: 
“Tickle, my client, the defendant, my lord — 
He was ‘interrupted by a laugh in court. 
“Tickle her yourself,’ Y said t the judge, promptly. 
“You are as able to do so as I am.’ 
Whereupon the laughter increased. 


* ¢ 


THE REPROOF. 


T was in the midst of the football season, and the 
students of Professor Blank’s class, well aware 
that their lesson had been neglected, were pre- 
pared for reproof, but not for just the way in which 
it came. 
At the end of the hour he slammed down his 
book on the desk, and exclaimed: 
. “Well, that’s the worst recitation I ever listened 
o! 
myself!’ 





Why, I’ve actually done nine-tenths of it 
| 
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Harriet Prescott Spofford 


RANQUIL as some low song the evening dies. 
The dim hills in their violet vesture kneel 
To take their crowning stars. In upper skies 
Slowly the outer universes wheel 
Where thought is lost. 


With tops that see the dawns 
The great boughs bend, as if a mighty breath 
Shaking the stars swayed them. Down dewy lawns 
Like a spent wave that softly foams to death 
The last sigh stirs the wallflowers while they pour 
Their souls out on the dusk. 


The murmuring flow 
Of the wide river whispers o’er and o’er 
The muffled music that the sea winds blow— 
The burden where a woman’s voice soars high 
Till th’ last rose trembles, and its petals shower 
As though with such a thrill ’twere sweet to die 
And death were lovely. 


All the tender dark 

Is rich with dreams, and unexpected dower 
Of feeling following on the strain. And hark! 

Far off, in faint response, a night-bird calls, 
Then silence like a benediction falls— 

Beauty and peace fill all the perfect hour. 


ONE OF THE LEAST. 


HE railway carried the 

mothers and babies free 

to the summer camp, but 

limited the number to twenty- 
five on any one train. 

On one day the new arri- 
vals consisted of the attendant 
and four families. In each 
of the families was a mother and five children. 
The children varied somewhat as to sex and pro- 
portion, but were almost identical as to age. 
That is to say, each of the four mothers had 
an infant in arms; each had a toddler at her 
side; and each had three others with a step 
from one head to the head next above it. 

There was one Scandinavian mother whose 
five tow-headed youngsters clung to her skirts ; 
and there was one Bohemian mother whose five 
children were all black-eyed and had hair like 
the raven’s wing. The other two were some- 
what more varied as to color of eyes and hair, 
but the children were the same in number and 
size. 

The first thing they did at the camp was to 
be seated and to drink milk. Thirty-five gal- 
lons of milk a day were furnished free by a 
large dairy company, and the pipe-stem legs 
and arms of the little ones swelled out like 
rubber hose as they grew used to the daily 
allopathic doses of milk. Next after the milk 
came the baths, for certain preparations were 
necessary, beginning with the hair and extend- 
ing to the toe-nails, before the youngsters crept 
in between the white sheets. 

All four families were seasonably stored 
away for the night. A cottage containing just 
twenty-five beds took them all and the nurse. 
And there was not a little comment among the 
nurses on the coincidence in the numbers and 
sizes of the children. 

But when the twenty little heads lay on their 
twenty pillows, and the five towheads and the 
five black heads and the ten intermediate heads 
were quiet, and the four weary mothers pre- 
pared for the night, one of them let out her 
secret. Her family, had she brought it all, 
would have broken the symmetry of the com- 
pany ; for she had an extra child, a little crippled 
boy who had never walked, and she had left 
him at home with a neighbor, because she had 
understood the number of children she might 
bring to be limited, and it would do this little 
one the least good, because he could not walk. 
She had chosen the five children to whom the 
play on the grass would do the greatest good ; 
but when bedtime came she mourned for the 
absent one. 

““T’m going straight back to the city to- 
night !’’ cried one of the nurses, when the 
story was repeated. ‘‘I’m going to find that 
cripple, and bring him out in the morning !’’ 

Back she went, on a late train, that got her 
into town at midnight, and early in the morn- 
ing she found the forlorn rear tenement where 
the little cripple had been stored. And by 
noon she was back again at the camp. 

Then the nurses devised a beautiful thing. 
They took the little crippled lad, and washed 
and dressed him, and conveyed him to a knoll 
in the rear of the grounds, and sent a mes- 
senger to call the mother. 

She came, wondering what rule she had 
broken, and climbed the little hill with heart 
fluttering with apprehension, and heavy for 
her absent little boy. As the nurses saw her 
coming they slipped away behind tents and 








cottages, and when the mother reached the top 
of the hill, there was only one person in sight, 
and that was her little boy. 

There may be sweet music in heaven, but 
nothing that will sound sweeter to those nurses 
than the cry of that mother and the answering 
ery of the child. 

¢ & 


A WEDDING OF LONG AGO. 


EYOND the element of poetry which is 
B common to all unions of loving hearts there 

is also something which serves as a line of 
demarcation—differences in worldly condition and 
standards of living which vary with the years. To 
realize this sharply one has only to contrast the 
elaborate wedding functions of the present time 
with the simple example below. 


“There was a minister named Penney who 
preached in a log cabin up in Kentuck,” said Aunt 
Olive Eastman, “and we started one spring morn- 
ing to get him to marry us. 

“We had but one horse for the joarner- I rode 
on a kind of separate saddle behind Polk, and we 
started off as happy as prairie-plovers. 

“Well, the minister, Penney, lived across the 
Kentuck, and when we came to the river opposite 
oe pense the water was so deep that we couldn’t 
ford it. There had been — freshets. 

“The moon was up by that time, and the night 
was mild and beautiful. We could see the pine- 
knots burning in Parson Penney’s cabin, so that we 
knew he was there, but didn’t see him. 

“«*What are we to do now?’ said I to Polk. 

“*We'll have to go home again,’ said he, ban- 
terin’-like. 

“*Holler,’ said I. ‘Blow the horn.’ We had 
taken a horn along with us. He gave a piercin’ 
blast, and I shouted out, ‘Elder Penney! Elder 
Penney!’ 

“The door of the cabin over river opened, and 
the elder came out and stood there, mysterious- 
like, in the light of the fire. 

“*Who be ye?’ he called. ‘Hello! What is 
wanted ?’ 

“*We’re coming to be married!’ shouted Polk. 
‘Coming to be married—married. How shall we 
get across the river?’ 

“*The ford’s too deep; it can’t be done. Who 
be ye?’ shouted the elder again. 

“I’m Polk—Polk Eastman!’ shouted Polk. 

«<«T’'m Olive Pratt, Olive Pratt—Olive!’ I shouted. 

“*Well, you just stay where you be, and [’ll 
marry you there.’ So he began shouting at the 
top of his voice: ‘Do you, Olive Pratt, take that 
there man, over there on the horse, to be your 
husband, hey?’ 

“TI shouted back, ‘Yes, sir!’ 

“*Do you, Polk Eastman, take that there woman, 
over there on the horse, to be your wife?’ 

“*Yes, elder,’ Polk shouted back, ‘that is what 
I came for!’ 

“<*Then,’ said the minister, ‘join your right 
hands.’ 

“Polk put his hand over his shoulder, and I took 
it, and the horse, seein’ his advantage, went to 
nibblin’ young sprouts. 

“The elder then shouted, ‘I pronounce you man 
and wife! You can go home now, and I’ll make a 
record of it, and my wife shall witness it. Good 
luck to you; let us pray.’ 

“Polk hitched up the reins, and the horse stood 
still. How solemn it seemed! The woods were 
still and dark; you could hear the water rushing in 
the timber. The full moon hung in the clear sky 
over the river, and seemed to lie on the water like 
as —— boat. 

“IT was happy then,” concluded the old lady, 
softly. 

*® ¢ 


OLD-TIME SKIPPERS. 


HE English seafaring men were trained tothe 
service in the service itself. Their lessons 
were those of duty from the rank of cabin- 

boy to that of master. Such a school was likely 
to turn out men of efficiency but not of extensive 
learning. Into his book, “The Romance of the 
Coast,”’ Mr. James Runciman has gathered some 
stories of these worthies. 


A man who could neither read nor write would 
take his vessel without a mistake from port to 
port. The lights on the coast were his only books, 
and his one intellectual exercise consisted in cal- 
culating the set of the ebb and the flood. With all 
the phenomena that he was used to observe in his 
ordinary life, he could deal Dyes J and sa 
ously. but anything new tended todisarrange his 
mind. 

When steamers were first ordered to cory red 
and green side-lights, with a high white light hung 
forward, an old sea-captain saw the mysterious 
colored circles coming down upon him. He did not 
understand this new thing, and his faculties 
became confused. He shouted, ‘“‘Hard astarboard! 
We'll be into a chemist’s shop.” 

Another master who happened to have a leisure 
evening went to hear a popular lecture on astron- 
omy. He was much troubled by what he heard, and 
explained his perplexity with great feeling. ‘‘The 
man told the lot of us,” he said, “that the world 
turned round and round; but I cannot understand 
how that can be. The Hatter’s Rock has been 
there ever since I can mind.” 

One ws ged who could read and use a chart was 
despatched to Rotterdam. After getting over the 
bar and well away to the east, he produced his 
charts and made a learned inspection; but the 
charts had been a long time in the locker, and cir- 
cumstances combined to alarm him extremely. 
He went up on deck and called to his mate, “Put 
her about; the rats have eaten Holland!” 

One old captain bored away through a fog for 
several “we under the impression that he was 

oing north about from Liverpool. After a long 

ime a vessel came past, and the lost captain in- 
quired, ‘Are we going right for the Castle foot?” 

The stranger made answer, ‘‘ What Castle foot ?” 

Whereupon the incensed skipper said, ‘‘There’s 
only one Castle foot; Tynemouth Castle.” 

né answer was discouraging: “If you go as 
you’re oing, you’ll be at Newfoundland in a very 
short time.’ 

The old hero felt his way back, and after man 
days and much hailing of passing ships he sighted 
St. Abb’s Head. He then said, with pride, “Ah, 
here’s England! I thought I would fetch her.” 


*¢ 


FOR THE PASSERS -BY. 


S Mr. Compton met his wife, and she turned 
to walk toward home with him, his face 
wore a puzzled expression. “I saw you 

before you saw me,” he said. “You were looking 
in at that house-furnishing window. For the life 
of me I can’t see what it is in that window that 
fascinates all the women. Loring and I were 
talking about it this morning. There’s never more 
than one strip of wall-paper and a couple of chairs 
to be seen, and we both considered them ugly 
to-day, as usual. But there were five well-dressed 
women in a row staring in at them.” 

“‘Didn’t you see anything in the window besides 
the chairs and the wall-paper, you dear, deluded 
thing?” questioned Mrs. Compton, in her most 
affectionate tone. 

“No, there wasn’t anything else to see,” replied 
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her husband, stolidly. ‘Ofcourse we didn’t squint 
our eyes to get a glimpse of something behind the 
fa aged that isn’t a man’s way of doing. I’d go 
nto a shop if I wanted to see what was in it. 
saw your friend, Mrs. Shaw, with her forehead 
screwed into a hard knot there yesterday.” 

“Well, I don’t wonder,” said Mrs. Compton. 
warmly. ‘“She’s had her skirt altered twice, ar 
the jacket three times, but she says there isn’t a 
mirror in Willard’s that has a strong light on it. 
She thinks they arrange it so on purpose, and 
she’ll never buy another suit there. nd when she 
saw eT that they’d twisted the right shoul- 
der seam in their last alteration, of course she— 
there, Henry, look in here a minute. Do you think 
my coat sags a little on the left hip? Look care- 
fu iW, please. 

“I think this man is a public benefactor. Some 
day I shall go in there and buy a cretonne rem- 
nant for a sofa-cushion cover, and tell him so.” 





UN for the day, stars by night, 
The moon to a blue-black sky. 
Laughter and song for a heart that’s light, 
For the heavy heart a sigh. 


Each in its place is better—best,— 
Each rounds the circling years,— 

And we learn to treasure the glow of joy 
No more than the balm of tears. 


2° 


THE BOARDER’S BURGLAR. 


LTHOUGH it was Mrs. Simon Tetlow who 
A did the work of keeping the summer 
boarders contented and reasonable, it was 
Tetlow himself who appeared to bear the burden 
of their presence. It was true that he had to 
harness the old white mare and transfer boarder 
and baggage to and from the depot, but beyond 
this his tasks were light. Yet one would never 
have guessed it, for there was ever a tale of woe 
on his lips, and the tale always had for a theme 
something which a summer boarder had done. 
Had it not been for the fact that there was a 
eertain pathetic humor in the stories, Simon 
would have been set down as a scold. 


One day he drew up in front of the store on the 
way back from the station. 

“Got to wait till next train for a boarder,” he 
announced to the coterie there assembled. “It’s 
a woman, and she’s late, as usual.” 

He descended from his seat, passed the tie rope 
about the old mare’s neck,—an unnecessary pre- 
eaution,—and then sat down on the edge of the 
ae holding the other end. 

“Where'd the old girl get that black mark on 
her face?’ inquired one of the loafers, referring 
to the steed. 

“Summer boarder,” said Simon, wearily. 

“Oh, go ’way!” “You’re joking!” were the 
remarks which greeted this bit of information. 
Simon turned and faced the crowd. 

“?T’s a fact. Summer boarder, a man one, too, 
more shame to him! He’s that tall, slim feller 
with the blue suit that came last week. The 
missis gave him the front room in the attic, and 
it’s a wonder she let him f° way up there by him- 
self, too; I should think he’d be afraid. And 
come to think of it, that’s just ‘what he was, 
“ae he thought it was being brave. 

“This morning he come down and says to me, 
‘Mr. Tetlow,’ he says, ‘there was a burglar here 
last night.’ 7 

“*Ts that so?’ says I. 

“It’s a fact,’ says he, ‘only I drove him away 
before he got in.’ 

“*Good for you,’ says I. ‘I’m glad I didn’t have 
to do that. hat did he look like?’ 

“*T didn’t see him,’ says he. ‘It was alon 
about three o’clock this morning when I hea 
him. He was working —_ right under m 
window. I guess he had a file, because I coul 
hear a sort of scrunch, scrunch, scrunch, Just as 
regular as could be. Every little while he’d kind 
of stop, as if he was listening. But I didn’t make 
any noise. I was too cool for that, and I just lay 
awake, Giang. 

“*Then all of a sudden I thought of that big 
heavy inkstand that I brought along with me, an 
I rose up very soft and got it, and dropped it on 
the burglar. 

“*T didn’t see him,’ says he, ‘for it was pretty 
dark, and I went right back to bed, because he 
might have shot, you know. But he ran, all right. 
My! but you could hear his heavy feet tramping 
down the lawn. 

“ “Now wasn’t that a pretty good "aI to frighten 
a burglar, Mr. Tetlow?’ says he. ‘The inkstand 
wasn’t hurt a mite, and all that was wasted was a 
little ink. I’ll bet his face is a sight.’ 

“‘What do you think of that?” said Simon, turn- 
ing to his audience. “The ‘burglar’ was this old 
mare here, a-cropping the grass, and he couldn’t 
tell one kind of a scrunch from another. By the 
way, Jim, the missis told me to ask you what’d 
take off blue ink from white horsehair. Give me 
something good and strong.” 


* ¢ 


FAST TO A SHARK. 


ISHING for sharks with rod and line has an 

element of adventure in it, which the angler 

for trout and salmon can never know, writes 
Mr. C. F. Holder, in “Recreations of a Sportsman 
on the Pacific Coast.” On one occasion Mr. 
Holder hooked a shark, which was at least fifteen 
feet long, in a little channel on the Florida reef. 
In some way, purely accidental, the fish headed 
up the shallow lagoon, instead of going out the 
channel. 


It took all the line with a rush; and when the 
end came, to which an oar was hastily tied, it 
erked the boat ahead, and as my companion and 

rose to shift the line, it jerked us both overboard 
in water waist-deep. e lay back and allowed 
the shark to tow us, prodding our feet into the 
sand, and presenting the greatest possible resist- 
ance; but that shark towed us about much after 
the fashion of a tug. 

It shot round ina circle, became utterly confused 
and frantic, and on one of the turns we picked up 
the boat, leaped in, and away we went, headed 
for the reef. 


Not once did we make a foot, as we tried to |’ 


haul in the shark; our every pull gave it new life, 
and it headed for the barrier reef as a Kentucky 
hunter goes for a hurdle. 

The reef was well covered with water, there 
being about two feet, rising to three when waves 
went.over it. We had time to make the line fast 

a thwart and to take an oar each and _ pull 
against this shark; but we might as well have 
waved feathers, so far as any effect on the animal 
was concerned. 

When the reef was reached it dashed over it, 





ounded for a moment, tossed itself about, gaping 

s wide and ugly jaws; then catching a wave as 
it flooded the jagged rocks, it dashed on. 

As the boat grounded we jumped over and held 
her, and for a second I thought the shark would 
tow us, boat and all, over the barrier; but the line 
broke, and we saw the big fin dashing away down 
the long line of breakers. 


* © 


A PRACTICAL COMMENCEMENT. 


RIGINAL and picturesque, and also in- 
O tensely practical, were the twenty-ninth 

annual commencement exercises of Tus- 
kegee Institute, the famous industrial training 
school for colored people. The exercises are 
described by Mr. W. H. Lewis in the Boston 
Transcript. Sixteen hundred pupils were present. 
All the surroundings were distinctive and typical. 


One sitting in the audience and facing the plat- 
form beheld on his left, at the extreme end of the 
platform, a fireplace built up with brick and 
mortar and orn gare completed. Directly 
back of it and a little farther along toward the 
center of the stage was a model of a section of a 
house, partly shingled, the roof partly tinned. 

Next came an engine all set up and connécted. 
Directly back of that was some turning machinery. 

Next to the engine along the platform was a milk 
——— and other paraphernalia for the care of 
milk. Back of this and along the center of the 
stage was a stand of potted plants and cut flowers 
of all descriptions. Farther along to the right, 
occup ing a large section of the stage, was a box- 
furnished cottage, consisting of a kitchen, dining- 
room, living-room and bedroom, the whole rl 
made of packing-boxes, designed, draped an 
painted by a girl student. 

a the front row of the platform there were 
not only the usual ferns and palms, but artistic- 
ally arranged in groups were giant cabbages, 
onions, carrots, turnips, and other seasonable 
vegetables. a 

irst to appear was a young man, Collins Harry 
Robinson, who delivered the salutatory, his sub- 
my being, ““Managing a Dairy.” He came upon 
he platform dressed in a dairyman’s white trou- 
sers, coat and hat, and proceeded in a businesslike 
way to tell in simple and direct language what the 
dairy business is; then analyzed milk, giving its 
chemical constituents, and illustrated the care of 
the milk by the use of machinery in purifying it 
and airing it and bottling it. It was all done in 
about ten minutes, and everybody felt that he 
knew more about milk after listening to the salu- 
tatory than he had ever known before. 

Another young man took for his subject “The 
Advance of the Boll Weevil,” and told us all about 
it and how to meet it. 

A Peay | woman, Miss Teressa Simpson, took 
for her subject, ““Growing Flowers as an Occupa- 
tion.” She was dressed just as she would be at 
work in her garden or her hothouse, in a homespun 
apron and plain clothes, and the knowledge she 
displayed both about flower-raising as a business 
proposition and as a scientific theme was most 
gratifying. 

* ¢ 


DRAWING ON THE IMAGINATION. 


r | NHINGS are not always just as they seem, 
especially illustrations of battles. Yet one 
ean hardly blame the artist if his first 

thought is to get a good picture rather than to 

represent exact detail. Gen. G. Moxley Sorrel 
tells of an encounter with a newspaper illustrator 
in his “Recollections of a Confederate Staff 

Officer.” 


This English artist did not arrive at Chattanooga 
until after the battle. Then he came to me. 

“Colonel,” he said, “I’m in an awful mess. 
I must send my paper a drawing of this great 
battle. Can’t you help me?” ! 

There was a little field in which, during the 
fi nting a scene had struck me as picturesque. 
The little field was bordered with thick woods on 
one side, through which half a dozen Federal 
guns were peering, and a line of ours was 
advancing in beautiful order to capture them. I 
described the scene to the artist and sent him to 
see the spot. : 

He returned on fire with the idea, and shut him- 
self up for several days. When he emerged he 
had some fine drawings, one of which was a large, 
beautifully finished picture of my little scene. 
But all resemblance had ceased. Instead of a 
slight affair, he had represented three solid lines 
of infantry moving across a great stretch of 

ound against a hundred guns, devastating our 

roops with fire and smoke. In the middle of the 
picture was the fall of a wounded officer. ‘ 

**What do you think of that?’’ asked the artist. 

“It’s splendid, but it’s nothing like what really 
took place,” I answered. 

“No matter; it might have.” 

“Who is that officer falling off his horse?” 

“That is General Hood, drawn at the instant of 
being shot.” 

“But Hood was not within a mile of that field.” 

“No matter; he was shot, and I must have an 
interesting center for my picture. You fellows 
are too particular. This goes, and you will see it 
in my paper.” 


* 


BRAINS. 


| eatin he lies,” said Mr. Pettiman, indi- 
cating a new-made grave on the west bank 
of Wobrook cemetery; ‘one of the great 
men of our village, and worthy to rank with Squire 
Pease and Elder Ramsdell. Not that he had their 
learning. Abner Gove never had any education 
to speak of, but in what you might call intellect, 
cool, calm, and always ready to turn full on the 
matter in discussion, he never had his beat in 
Somersworth County. 


“Take the case of the Pease girls’ babies,” con- 
tinued Mr. Pettiman, warming to his subject. 
“They lived in the same house, and they had 
babies of the same age who resembled each other 
so close that not even their mothers could tell 
which was which when ee were together. Well, 
one day it happened somehow, through the care- 
lessness of the young ones that looked after them, 
that the babies was mixed. There was a terrible 
time trying to sort ’em right, and both women 
were nearly crazy. They rushed over to Squire 
Pease,—he was their uncle by marriage,—and with 
the help of the whole neighborhood told him what 
had happened. 

“The squire hemmed and hawed, and cited cases 
of mixed identity, and then went in the house to 
consult some authority or other. While he was 

one Abner come along, and they told him about 


“*We don’t know,’ says Sadie, whimperin’ like 
a lonesome dog, ‘whether we’ve got our own chil- 
dren back or not.’ 

“Sure they were changed?’ asked Abner. ‘Per- 
haps they weren’t changed at all.’ 

“ ‘Oh, yes, they were!’ said Sadie and Mary both 
together. 

“*VYou sure?’ Abner persisted. 

“Perfectly sure,’ said they. " 

“*Well,’ said Abner, ‘if that’s the case, it’s easy 
ae; you just change ’em back again.’ : 

“That,” concluded Mr. Pettiman, “is what I 
understand by intellect—using your horse sense 
on whatever comes up,” and his listener nodded 
her acquiescence. 
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+f CHHsDREN'S: 


The Flight. 


“ HEER up! Cheer up!’* cried Kizzy 
( Cricket, as, with mother and brother, 
she ran to the thicket. 

“‘T can’t cheer, either up or down!’’ sighed 
Mother Ketura. ‘‘’Tis the twentieth time, in 
the middle of night, we have had to leave 
home in a state of great fright, for the Whizzy 
Buzz monster, ablaze with light, it comes,— 
puff,—it’s gone! I don’t like it a mite. I feel 
so sorry to leave my old home. My grand- 
father, Selick Cricket, built the nice grass villa 
we have just left many years ago, in what was 
then the finest part of Road Town, between 
Wheel-Rut, Lane and Horse-Path Street. I 
lived there as a child, and loved to see the 
gentle horses and teams go over my head, as 
all cozy I lay tucked up in bed. Now how 





TURNED OUT. 


times have changed; the horses are gone, and 
instead, it is all Whizzy Buzz. 
“T live in a state of perpetual worry, 

For any minute, in a fuss and a flurry, 

I may have to move from my home in a hurry.” 

*‘Mother,’’ said Kizzy, ‘‘we are safe now ; no 
Whizzy Buzz could get through this thicket. Let 
us live here, and, mother—cheer up—do cheer !’” 

‘*My dear, I will cheer now,’’ said Mother 
Ketura. ‘‘Children, this is your new home. 
As we have only ourselves to move, we are 
already moved, so you can all go to bed. 
Kizzy, you shall take the Bergamot Bed, and 
Dick, this Beggar-Tick Tick, and I will put 
Ki into this Chickweed Crib.’’ 

**Mother,’’ said Kizzy, ‘‘before we go to 
sleep may we sing ‘Cheer up’ ?’’ 

**Ves,?? 

Then the three little ones sang: 

“Cheer up! 
If wet or dry, 
If cloudy sky, 
Cry, crickets, ery— 
Cheer up!” 

Just one minute after the song was ended 
sleep came for the three little ones. Mother 
Ketura tucked Dick into his Beggar-Tick Tick, 
and then went to sleep with one eye on Kuldi 
Ki. 

The New Home. 
**Skip, children, for your lives! Don’t stop 


for anything! Follow me! Hop! This way! 
Hurry! Most there! Here we are at Stump 








THE STUMP HOME. 


Castle; go in, my dears, through this knot-hole 
gate. Now we are safe again, I hope!’’ 

‘What was it?’’ cried Dicky. ‘‘Another 
Whizzy Buzz?’’ 

‘““No, of course not,’’? said Kizzy, dancing 
about from rafter to rafter, and filling the old 
Stump Hall with her laughter. ‘‘It ate my 
Bergamot Bed, and chewed Kuldi Ki’s Chick- 
weed Crib; no Whizzy Buzz could do that!’’ 

“Mother, what was it?’’ asked Dick. 

“T think,’? answered Mrs. Ketura, ‘‘it was 
a Cow.”’ 

“What’s a Cow?”’ 

“Dick,’’ said Kizzy, “you are an ig-no-ra- 
cricket-mus ! 





A great Cricket, seven weeks | 
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old, and don’t know what a Cow is! I will 
tell you. A Cow is an animal that chews— 
what it chooses. Now please remember that.’’ 

‘TT think,’’ said Mother Ketura, ‘‘this Cow 
meant no harm to us; it happened to choose 
our new home to chew. 

‘*This,’’ continued the mother, ‘‘is the Trim 
Tree Trunk, Stump Castle, with crack rooms, 
cozy and comfortable. Here we will abide, 
and fear no Whizzy Buzz or chewing Cow. 
Kizzy shall sleep in the Best Back Bark Par- 
lor. Dick, take this Knot Cot, and Kuldi Ki 
shall lie high and dry on this Chopped-chip- 
in-the-dale Couch.’’ 

‘*Mother, may we sing ‘Cheer up’?’’ said 
Kizzy and all the others at once. 

“Yes, once.’? This they speedily did. 


The Escape. 
Tap-tap! Tap-ap-ap-ap-ap! 
‘‘Mother,’’ cried Kizzy, “who is that rap- 
ping?”? (Tap-a-tap') 


‘*Hush, my children, keep very still! It’s | 


Mr. Flicker, trying his bill. We’ve made a 
mistake, and taken his estate.’’ 

‘* But how,’’ anxiously asked Kizzy, “‘shall we 
escape from this scrape?’’ 

‘*Hush (tap-tap). If we 
keep still (tap) till he files 
his bill (tap-tap), he’ Il fly 
away. (Tap. ) Then before 
’tis day (tap-tap), we must 
move away!’’ (Tap.) 

“No matter!’ cried 
Kizzy. ‘‘Cheer up! It’s 
easy to move. All you 
have to do is to take your- 
self and your cheer from 
here, and go anywhere; 
and when you get there, you are moved—there !” 

Said Mother Ketura, ‘‘It seems to prove very 
easy to move, but to you I confide, my dear 
little daughter, I should prefer to find a more 
permanent quarter, where we may not have 
three kinds of fright to turn us out three times 
in a night.’’ 

Then Kizzy said, with a smile on her face, 
*‘T’ve heard, dear mother, of a perfect place; 
it’s found beneath an old oak bookcase. ’’ 

‘‘Who told you?’’ 

‘*Mrs. Kazooma, the summer visitor.’’ 

*‘Mother,’’ cried Dicky, ‘‘old red-top—Mr. 
Flickers, I mean—has gone !’’ 

“Then we’ll consult Mrs. Kazooma without 
delay, and find a home before it is day. We 
follow you, Kizzy. Hop ahead, without de- 
lay ; lead the way.’’ 








RAP! TAP! 


Shelter. 

Kizzy danced along ahead, she liked to lead 
the way, and often she would turn her head, 
or make a stop to say, “Cheer up! We are 
nineteen - forty -ninths of the way already! 
Hop, skip! Skip, hop! Keep it up, true and 
steady! We are .635 of the way now. High 
and spry and rather fast is the pace, this grass 
to pass.’’ 

‘*It prickles and tickles; it’s sticky!’’ cried 
Dicky. 

“Cheer up!’ cried Kizzy. ‘‘Don’t mind; 
keep busy. Mother, don’t slip on that chip. 
Close to me, Dick; beware the Ant-lion’s pit. 
Wait, mother, I don’t want this brier rose to 
scratch Kuldi Ki’s nose. Most there! Here’s 
dew on a dewberry—let us all take a sip.’’ 


this, Kuldi Ki began to ery, “I didn’t take 
it! Indeed I didn’t.’’ 

“Cheer up!’’ cried Kizzy. ‘‘Mrs. Kazooma, 
your flat was taken by the junk man; he 
thought it was only an old tin pan.’’ 

‘*T must say,’’ remarked Mrs. K., ‘‘it’s very 
provoking to have your home taken from over 
your head! It’s no use crying over spilt milk 
or junked flats. I may as well —’’ 

**Cheer up!’’ eried Kizzy. 

“Cheer up!’’ said Dick. 

*‘Chee-yup!”’ echoed Ki. 

“You might,’’ exclaimed Mother Ketura, 
‘*move with us to the bookcase place, or, if you 
preferred, board under an old board, or, if you 


“Cheer up!’’ 


F. CROWELL. 


So chatting merrily and hopping gaily, Kizzy | wished to live in high style, you could live in 


led the way to the flat of Mrs. K. | any high s-t-i-le. Perhaps you would like to 

‘*Dear me,’ cried Mrs. Ketura, as they | visit other congenial Crickets for a while, or 
even go back to the city.’’ 

‘‘Say no more !’’ cried Mrs. Kazooma. ‘‘I’ll 
grieve no longer. I see now how unprofit- 
able and flat my life was in that flat. I did 
nothing but eat and sleep, since they were 
both so very cheap. I never once have used 
my ‘cheer’ since the day that I came here; 
but now I see it’s wrong, my dear. I will 
not board nor visit; I’ll use my voice exqui- 
site, and sing with my feet.’’ 

And then, without waiting for sun or 
day, or anything else, Mrs. K. began a loud, 
rollicking, cheerful chirrup, called “ The 
Cricket’s Dawn of Morn Song’’ : 

“Come! 
Cheer up, and chirrup! 

Wake up, sleepy folks, and get up! 

Hop up, and jump up, and cheer up! 

Come, dull folks, stir up, and chirrup! 

Come, sad folks, cheer up, and chirrup! 

The sun’s up! 
The lark’s up! 
Come!” 
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approached, ‘‘what a very strange flat—it’s an 
old tin pan, and quite rusty at that !’’ 
| Dick, with a stick, began to pound the door. 

“Who is it?’’ cried a voice inside the flat. 

| **My dear Mrs. Kazooma,’’ exclaimed Mother 
Ketura, ‘‘so sorry to disturb you at this very 

| early hour, but we have been whizzed, chewed 
and tapped out of three good homes this night! 
Take pity on our plight, and direct us to that 
permanent bookcase place.’’ 

‘*Come in—glad to see you; finish the night 
| with me, and in the morning we will see what 
| we will see. How do you like my flat?’ 
| Mother Ketura replied, ‘‘It seems spacious 
}and wide, but why do you call it a flat? It 
| might be anything but that; and it looks like 

a rusty tin pan.’’ 

| ‘**This is why I call my home a flat. You 

have heard the expression, ‘Flat as a pancake’ ? 
This was the pan that baked the flat cake.’’ 

| Mother Ketura smiled. ‘‘How long have 
| you lived in this very flat flat?’’ 

| “T moved in and began eating the flat pan- 
| cake five minutes after this flat pan fell flat. 
| I’ve eaten already seven hundred and ninety- 
| one lunches, and there are nine hundred and 
seventeen more. Join me now in a little re- 
past ; your dear wee chirpers must be hungry.’’ | worth a cent, if we | x : 

They all had a nibble of the flat pancake, | each pay ten cheers a , 
and then Mrs. K. said, ‘“To bed! To bed!’’ | day, then altogether, I 

Soon Kizzy was asleep in the Red Rust Rest | should say, we’d pay 
Room, and Dicky in the Icy Gust Guest Room. | fifteen dollars per 
Mother Ketura and Kuldi Ki slept in the Old | month.’’ 
| The days and weeks 

and months go by, and the five little Crickets 
| pay rent regularly. 

One evening the following was heard: 

Kizzy—But, mother, I cannot get to sleep 
any faster in this hole in the plaster than I did 
in the castor. 

Dick—I’ve caught my back in a crack, 
and every time the floor squeaks the crack 
creaks and my back cricks. 

Kuldi Ki—I des tan’t do to s’eep ’les’ I 
sing “Chee-chee-chirrup !’’ once more. 

Mother Ketura—I suppose that is what is 
the matter with all of you. You have already 
sung it fifty-one times with Mrs. Kazooma, till 
her feet are so tired she has retired, and you 
have paid the rent three weeks in advance. 
If I let you sing twice more, will you go to sleep? 

All—Yes, yes, yes! 

And they sang: 

“When nights are long and days are drear,— 

Cheer, cheer, chirrup, good cheer! 

When hearts are sad, or filled with fear,— 

Cheer, cheer, chirrup, good cheer!” 


Safe at Last. 


An hour later the five Crickets entered the 
open door of the old homestead, skipped across 
the carpet, and found a very cozy, homelike, 
crickety place beneath the oak bookcase. 

Mrs. Kazooma said, ‘‘My dears, 

**As soon as the people who live here hear 

Our cheerful song of ‘Cheer, good cheer,’ 
They'll welcome us well, never you fear. 
The children here are fond of books, 
And sit around in ingle-nooks ; 

It’s best that we should take this place 
Beneath this heavy oak bookcase ; 
Then, when the rooms are dark or chill, 
Or little children sad or ill, 

We'll sing our chirrup with a will, 

And cheer them up—yes, that we will!” 

“It’s a beautiful plan for doing good,’’ said 
Mother Ketura, ‘‘and I hope a permanent 
home. We’ll sing for 
them to pay our rent. x 
As each good cheer is 
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A PLASTER BED. 
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A RUDE AWAKENING. 


Cold Mold Room, while Mrs. Kazooma took the 
Hard Husk Matrust in the tiny tin Dent Den. 


Homeless Again. 

‘Dear me!’’ exclaimed Mrs. K. “Why, | 
what in the world was that? A whirlwind, 
or cyclone, or earthquake, I know not, but | 
something has taken my flat!’’ 
*‘O ericky!’’ cried Dicky. 
bedroom? It has gone up in the air, 





‘‘Where’s my 
”? and at | 








ALL TOGETHER, SING! 


By May 


Turner. 


PARROW, swinging on a branch, sang the softest trill — 
Low and long it was, full of lovely meaning. 
Robin, tugging at a worm, paused and wiped his bill ; 
Paused and perked his head, stood, his feathers preening. 
To sing his song it really seemed he had forgotten quite! 
A bee that flew from rose to lily lingered in her flight, 
Hummed, and buzzed, and hummed again, tried to give the 


keynote; 


Wren, though busy with her nest, stopped to sing a wee note. 
Thus reminded, robin chirped cheerily, and sang; 

Sparrow trilled his very loudest, sang his sweetest, best ; 
Wren, upon the arbor perched, looking at her nest, 


Sang with robin and with sparrow till the garden rang ! 





UNINVITED GUESTS. 


By Harriet Hershey. 


WROTE the invitation, and I pinned it to the tree. 
It said, “ Dear Mrs. Robin, bring your family to tea.” 
Then I made the table ready in the orchard’s pleasant shade, 
The cloth a pie-plant leaf, the cups of acorn shells were made. 
Some cookies and some bread-crumbs, and the party was complete. 
How happy would the robins be, with such good things to eat! 
So then, behind the largest tree, I hid as best I could, 
And watched to see my company come hopping through the wood, 
When there! all in a moment, down swooped upon the ground 
A host of greedy sparrows, and took everything they found. 
As off I drove those sparrows, all dressed up in their best, 
I saw the robins coming, each in his scarlet vest. 
I almost cried, —I was so vexed, —to invite these friends to sup, 
And have some other people come and eat the party up. 
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RANDMOTHERS of to-day 
G maintain that the seasons 

have changed ; that the good 
old days, when snow lay thick on 
the ground long before Christmas, 
have vanished. 

Certain it is that the modern 
girl may, and generally does, 
wear her summer gowns far into 
the autumn, and some of them 
right through the winter; by this 
means she is often saved many 
purchases which used to be con- 
sidered necessary. 

A light-weight wool or mohair 
suit—the mohair -is often chosen 
because of its power to shed the 
dust and retain its freshness under 
hard wear—is a good investment 
at any season of the year. If it 
is not made in an extreme style, 
it will serve to bridge over the 
time between the lingering sum- 
mer and the tardy winter for sev- 
eral years. Medium-sized sleeves 
may be borne even if not the latest 
mode, or they may be altered ; and 
a coat of medium length is always 
preferred by some good tailors. 
With such a suit for wear on cool 
days, the girl is well equipped, and 
may select her winter wardrobe at her leisure. 

Instead of packing all her summer gowns in 
boxes, or shrouding them in bags in the farthest 
corner of her closet, she will undoubtedly reserve 

. for winter wear at 
least one thin evening 
gown and two or three 
of her pretty ‘‘tub’’ 
or “comfort’’ dresses. 
These are too con- 
venient and econom- 
ical to be discarded 
by the girl who lives 
at home in a steam- or 


where there are no 
charges for her laun- 
dry work. She will 
keep on prominent 
hooks the neat little 
gowns of linen, ging- 
ham or batiste. 

The girl who is 
away from home and 
finds her laundry bill 
prone to reach an 
unpleasant size will 
probably prefer to 
have her comfort 
dresses for winter 
wear made of some 
material which may 
be washed, but does 
not need frequent 
laundering, such as 
galatea, challis, Dan- 
ish cloth, pongee or 
mohair. The girl who 
likes best to wear white in the house will find 
that mohair is a most desirable material for 
this purpose. 

The styles in vogue for these gowns are all 
simple; the waist buttons down the front either 
in the middle or at the left side; it is cut with 
a Dutch collar effect, a slightly higher neck 
with which the rolling or turnover collar may 
be worn, or a still higher round neck finished 
with a band of embroidery or braid. The skirt, 
attached to the waist at the belt, is scant rather 
than full, finished with a hem headed with 
embroidery or braid to match the waist, or 
with simply the stitching to head it. The skirt 
also buttons in front, following the line of but- 
tons on the waist to the hem, or if preferred, 
about one-third of the way down the skirt. 
The buttons may be hidden under the bands, 
but as a rule, they are displayed, and may be 
as ornamental as their wearer chooses. 

If last winter’s best suit was a new one, it 
may easily serve for best this year without any 
noticeable change. If the girl decides that she 
must have a new one this winter, she will do well 
to wait as late in the season as she can com- 
fortably do before 
buying it. A partic- 
ularly well-dressed 
girl, who has a 
moderate income, 
buys one handsome 
suit or gown each 
year, in January. 
One year it is a 
tailor - made coat 
and skirt of the 
severest model, with 
a silk waist; the 
next year a gown ¢ 
suitable for after- 
noon receptions or 
evening wear; the 
third year a suit - 
which, although never conspicuous, is not so 
plain as the strictly tailored models. By limit- 
ing herself to the two colors most becoming to 
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aise beauty soon under hard wear. Any 


her, and by her wise use of ‘‘left- 
overs,’’ she is never without a 
gown for any and every occasion. 

The girl who has what sales- 
women call ‘ ‘the average figure’’ 
—being neither unusually stout or 
thin, short- or long-waisted—often 
has the opportunity, by the first 
of January, to buy model gowns, 
either imported from France or | 
England or made by the best | 
houses in this country, at a greatly | 
reduced price; at any time she | 
may get a ready-made suit at a/| 
bargain. 

The less fortunate girl should | 
either have her suits made by the | 
best tailor or dressmaker she can | 
afford, or send most careful meas- | 
ures to one of the big establish- | 
ments which furnish ready-made | 
garments, the standard of which | 
rises in excellence with each suc- | 
ceeding year, as the demand and 
competition increase. 

She should have as good mate- 
rial as she can afford, being careful | 
not to select a perfectly smooth | 
one which will catch and retain all 
the dust and threads, and lose its 





of the fine goods used for men’s suits are sure to 
wear well, and a suit made from them is worth 
four passable ones, both in point of appearance 
and the amount of service to be obtained. 

The mother of the schoolgirl 
who is shooting up into the air at 
a discouraging rate will find the 
ready-made suits of inexpensive 
materials, to be bought at prices 
ranging from eight dollars to 
twenty, well worth buying; but 
for the girl whose growing days 
are over, such suits are not the 








furnace-heated house, | 





most desirable. 

The models and styles offered 
for the coming winter are comfort- 
ing to the girl whose purse is not 
| so long or so heavy-as she wishes 
lit might be. Skirts are, for the 
near future, at least, to be fairly 
short, and are inclined to be nar- 
row at the bottom. Coats are cut 
|in medium length generally, but 
|all styles are shown, so that the 
girl may pat her last year’s coat 
with approval, or choose for her 
new one the length and style best 
suited to her figure. 

Long, short, and three-quarter- 
length sleeves are all shown in the 
new models. Many short sleeves 
are just long enough to cover the 
elbow, —so seldom attractive, —and 
are finished in some inconspicuous 
way at the bottom, with a chiffon 
binding or a band of satin or 

| velvet. 





jas the changeable marquisettes. 





A narrow plaiting of the ria. 


and pastel greens. For afternoon 
and evening wear there are voiles, 
marquisettes, nets and chiffons in all 
the soft and beautiful tones. Some 
of these apparently fragile materials 
have admirable wearing qualities. 
The Persian and Paisley voiles and 
chiffons, with their exquisite pat- 
terns, continue to be popular, as well 


Dull-finished charmeuse, crépe de 
chine and crape meteor make excel- 
lent foundations for the draped chif- 
fon gowns. 

Persian designs and colors in 
bands, galoons and garnitures are 
seen on black chiffon gowns. But- 
tons in Persian designs are also used 
on the tunic or overdress of chiffon, 
and are most effective on dark colors. 
The girl who is skilful with her 
embroidery needle has only to go or 
send to one of the shops which make 
a specialty of embroidered articles, 
and provide herself with skeins of 
embroidery silk in the soft Persian 
colors, and patterns, if she cannot 
make her own designs ; a few hours’ 
work will produce charming effects. 

Following certain figures in the lace used for 
trimming with embroidery silks gives a dainty 
and distinctive touch to a waist. Wherever it 
is possible to use the twisted embroidery silk 
the work may be done much more rapidly than 
when the floss, so likely to catch and tangle, 
must be employed. The least 
roughness of the fingers should be 
guarded against when floss is 
used, or discouragement and havoc 
will follow. 

Braiding, velvet and buttons 
will be used on street and house 
dresses. For yokes and under- 
sleeves, Irish, Alengon and Venise 
laces are among the greatest favor- 
ites. 

A Parisian model which is most 
attractive is in pastel green silk 
cloth, the sleeve to the elbow, and 
the pointed bib, which comes up 
from the belt to meet the lace- 
ruffled vest, being braided with 
silk cord of the same color. The 
narrow_velvet revers, which come 
from the shoulder close to the lace 
stock down to the point of the 
bib, are of a slightly darker tone, 
matched by the crushed belt of 
velvet, and by the velvet buttons, 
of which there are seven on each 
side of the waist, extending from 
the shoulder seam close to the 
sleeve nearly to the bib, and on 
each sleeve there are seven tiny 
buttons, from the elbow to the 
wrist. Each of these has a loop 
of the braiding. 

This winter, as for many winters 
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FIG. 1 shows an afternoon gown of 
pale blue marquisette, with filet lace in- 
sertion, yoke and undersleeves of dott 
chiffon, bands on waist and t of Lib- 
rey satin. The skirt is tunic-s haped, 
with a joined flounce coming from under 
a three-inch tuck on the sides, and under 
the insertion in front. The broad band 
of satin is one inch wide, the narrow 
bands_ one-quarter inch. Material re- 
quired —eight yards, thirty-six inches 
wide; satin one yard and a quarter; in- 
sertion, two inches wide, six yards anda 
half; dotted chiffon, one yard. 


FIG. 2isa simple evening frock of pink 
chiffon, with belt and rosettes of shaded 
pink Liberty ribbon. The belt is fastened 

n the back with = pees. h h 


neck 

frill of chiffon. Material—eight yards, 
thirty-six inches wide; Liber ribbon, 
four inches wide, five yards and a half. 


FIG. 3 is an afternoon costume in pas- 
tel blue cloth. The bib. ppner pee of 
sleeves and neck are braided in the same 
shade. Buttons, belt and pipings of vel- 
vet are a slightly darker shade. The 
skirt is circular. e straps on the waist 
are stitched a quarter of an inch from 
the edge, and p with velvet. Mate- 
rial—forty-four nches wide, five yards; 
velvet cut on the bias, half a yard. Two 
pieces of narrow soutache braid. 





FIG. 4 is a street costume in rust-col- 
ored cheviot, turned-over collar of vel- 
vet, and buttons of the cheviot. The skirt 
has a circular flounce eighteen inches 
deep, with buttons at each side of the 
front. The coat has straps of the cheviot. 
Material—forty-four_inches wide, five 
yards; velvet for collar, one-half yard, 
cu 


FIG. 5 is a school dress of serge cloth. 
The skirt is gored, with three or four 
side of the front. e 

tucks on the 
shoulder. The bands on r nd 
waist are of the material, with buttons 
covered with velvet of a darker shade. 
The collar and yoke are made of net to 
match the color of the dress. aterial— 
forty-four inches wide, five yards; net, 
one-third of a yard; two dozen buttons. 


FIG. 6 is a good model for a flannel 
blouse, to be worn with linen collar and 
silk tie. Material—two and a half yards, 


FIG. i is a good model for either flan- 
nel or linen. Material—two and a half 
yards. 


FIG. 8 is a blouse of Spentuas. silk, 
with a yoke of Venetian lace. It has a 
box plait in front, with three quarter- 
inch tucks on each side, and one bro 
tuck on the shoulder, e nec 
cuffs are finished with tiny bands of 
Shantung inacontrasting color. Mate- 
rial—two and a half yards. 








dress material finishes the sleeves of 
one gown, while another has turned- 
back, closely fitted cuffs. One good 
dressmaker sends home, as a finish- 
ing touch for the sleeves of the 
waists she makes, a double fold of 
soft white, cream or black net or 
illusion, one edge just showing below 
the sleeve, the other about an eighth 
of an inch from it. This makes a neat 
and charming finish, and economical 
as well, for the net may be bought 
for twenty-five cents a yard, and 
one yard makes, when cut in strips, 
many of the narrow double folds. 

A great variety of materials and 
colors will be found in this winter’s 
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past, the blouse plays an important 
part in the girl’s plans for her 
wardrobe. The blouse gives her 
many opportunities for embroidery, 
and she may feel safe in using any 
new idea or variation of an old one 
which comes to her. If in addition 
to her skill as embroiderer she is 
able to design and make the ribbon 
bows which are permissible with 
all but the most severely plain 
waists, she will find plenty of work 
for her nimble fingers. 

Some of the prettiest of these 
bows are made of soft silk, and 
from the little irregular double bow 


. hang down long narrow folds of the 


fashions — cheviots, serges, rough and fancy | silk, knotted into fanciful shapes, or braided 
weaves, silk cloths and soft woolens for street | and brought back to the bow, or formed into 


wear, in Prussian and bluet blues, slate, rust | 


little butterfly ends. These ends are sometimes 


browns, taupe, brick and cardinal reds, olive | adorned, as are the bows, with a tiny rose 











made of silk—dark blue, green 
or black bows have roses in 
two dull pink shades, and buds 
in the old-fashioned tea-rose 
tints are seen on others. 

The turnover collar and the 
frill, as well as the high stock 
always preferred by some girls, 
may show a touch or a good 
deal of color, often matched by 
that of the belt. Whatever the 
fashion may be, the stout or 
short - waisted girl should al- 
ways wear a belt which matches 
or tones with her blouse, not 
her skirt. 

Bows and ornaments of vari- 
ous sorts may be made to wear 
on slippers. One pair of black 
satin slippers serves for many 
occasions by virtue of the little 
ornaments of silk, ribbon or 
gauze, and the lace rosettes, in 
the center of which is a flower 
matching or contrasting with 
the color of the wearer’s gown. 
All these ornaments should 
have on the under side a 
backing of canvas or buckram, 
with a hook at each end which fastens into a 
silk eyelet made on the vamp of the slipper. 
Even a gauze butterfly may be secured in this 
way. 

The same system employed with her one 
picture hat gives the casual beholder the 
impression that the 
girl has half a 
dozen hats, one to 
match each cos- 
tume. This is not 
necessary, as a big 
black hat is appro- 
priate with any 
and every sort of 
gown with which a 
hat is permissible, 
but the girl who 
likes a touch of 
color may add it 
and change it, 
through the use of 
adjustable trim- 
mings. 

Large hats con- 
tinue to be popular, 
the brims varying 
in form from the 
mushroom to the 
high flare. For 
those who prefer 
turbans an unusual 
variety is offered 
for the coming 
winter. The hats 
are of velvet, plush, 
beaver, silk beaver aR 
and felt. Fur hats 
and fur-trimmed hats, and many trimmed with 
both fur and velvet, are shown. Velvet and 
plush in bands and crushed trimmings are used 
on the felt hats; beaver cloths and wide taffeta 
ribbon are also popular for trimming. 

In colors, the dark tones prevail for hats, and 
every tint of the pheasant and peacock, prune, 
ashes of roses, Copenhagen blue, raisin, king’s 
blue and many others will be used. The 
ribbons shown for hat trimming are very wide 
and unusually strong; in most cases the bows 
are about as large as the hat can well accom- 
modate. 

Veils are now made of every conceivable 
shade, in the soft chiffons which wear so well, 
and are so easily freshened. 

The long automobile veils, worn by many 
persons who do not own and seldom ride in 
an automobile, serve as protection for the neck 
as well as for the head and face, and are much 
valued by those young women who either from 
preference or motives of economy do not wear 
furs. 

For thinner veils many fastidious girls prefer 
and buy always a fine-mesh net to match their 
hats and costumes, without dots or figures of any 
sort; this may always be bought in soft, excel- 
lent quality for fifty cents a yard, often for less. 

Much as the girl 
may like to feel the 
air, and although she 
may have a complex- 
ion which defies wind 
and weather, she usu- 
ally decides that some 
sort of veil is necessa- 
ry, unless she is will- 
ing to be seen on the 
street or arrive at her 
destination with flying 
locks and a hat which 
not even five long hat- 
pins have been able 
to keep in its proper 
place. Of hatpins she may have as many and 
as great a variety as she likes, if she has 
learned how to make their heads with sealing- 
wax. A little experience and patience will 
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enable any girl of even less than the average 
skill with her fingers to do this. 

If she buys her hatpins it is to be hoped she 
will avoid those with enormous white or colored 
heads, obviously glass, bad for her hat and 
her hair, and never in good taste. The best- 
dressed girl of to-day, like the best-dressed girl 
of any season, will avoid extremes, and consider 
her own face and figure. If she is short and 
inclined to be stout, she will never buy a plaid 
gown or have her dress cut so that she looks 
even shorter-waisted and plumper than nature’s 
design. She will not submit to circular trim- 
mings, or those which cut her skirt in two 
above the knee and take an inch or two from 
her height. If she is thin and angular she will 
not choose striped goods, and she will hail with 
joy anything in the new fashions which tends 
to lessen her angularity. 

If she is sallow, she will not select a green 
suit, or any of the mauve shades, nor will she 
shroud herself in a dull purplish automobile 
veil, even if it is offered at a great bargain. 
And least of all will she call attention to her 
head-gear, no matter how becoming it may be, 
through the medium of great, glittering hatpins. 
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A GIRL’S CHANCES. 
7. Her Social Dependence. 


HE third and last way in which women 
¥ feel the handicap of sex is through their 

dependence. The economic dependence 
of women—the fact that they are usually sup- 
ported by the men of the family—need not 
trouble us much. True, it has done and still 
does some mischief. The common feeling that 
women are more deceitful than men is largely 
due to their having had to scheme for everything 
they wanted, because the man held the purse- 
strings. After Mr. Brown has given his wife 
the last cent which he thinks necessary for 
family clothing, Mrs. Brown discovers that 
Johnny must have a new coat. She wastes no 
time in explanation and entreaty, but simply 
adds the price of a coat to the amount of money 
she gets from him for putting down the carpets 
and having the windows washed! 


But this despicable sort of thing is swiftly 
disappearing. More and more women are 
learning to support themselves, and often 
others, too; and with the new respect for 
women’s powers, those women who’remain de- 
pendent upon men for money are having more 
and more control over the manner in which the 
money shall be spent. 

‘There is, however, another way in which 
the dependence of woman often betrays her into 
using underhand methods. Last month we 
saw how women are tempted to be uncandid 
by their desire to please, and we were forced 
to admit that it is a temptation to which they 
will always be ex ; So it is with what we 
may call their social dependence. 

Girls must be guarded ; =’ are thus sociall 
dependent on their parents. Moreover, in their 
relations with men, they must on their own 
part guard against showing = a, or 
openly forwarding any friendship that might 
conceivably develop into love; they are thus 
socially dependent on men. 

Here they are, then, doubly dependent; on 
one side the parents, who have a right to know 
what they are doing; on the other the boys, 
among whom they have no right openly to seek 
out friends. The inevitable effect is to promote 
secretiveness, and from being secretive there is 
only a short step to being underhanded. 

our mother asks you at supper whom you 
have seen in the afternoon; you name several 
names and describe several conversations. You 
omit the name of one boy, whom you met and 
with whom you walked a little way—omit it 
for no reason in the world except that you have 
taken a liking to him or he to you. ou have 
no intention of concealing from your mother 
the fact that you have seen him, yet since it 
seemed impossible to say his name without 
blushing, you leave it unsaid. 

The situation you have thus made is absurd 
and humiliating, and it is the sure way to 
greater absurdity and humiliation later. orst 
of all, you are raising a barrier between your- 
self and your mother which will rear itself 
higher and higher. Very likely you regret the 
barrier even at the time, realizing that you are 
not being fair either to her or to yourself; the 
day will come, perhaps, when you would give 
all you possess to have it away. 

‘*But,’? you say, “will not future genera- 
tions of women be so emancipated from social 
dependence that they will be freed also from 
this special temptation to deceit? Is not the 
day approaching when the relations of a man 
and a woman will always be so simple and 
friendly that a girl may be trusted by her par- 
ents to look out for herself, and may even be as 
free as a man to show her preference ?’’ 

No, there is no getting along without depend- 
ence, as far as girls are concerned. There is 
here an absolute distinction to be made between 
women and girls. At just what age a girl 
becomes a woman depends, of course, on the 
individual girl, but it is certain that no girl 
under twenty should be without a carefully 
protecting home. 

The French word chaperonage, which sug- 
gests the French method of treating young girls, 
— sounds to you hatefully artificial; but 

or the protection that parents owe to their 
children until those children have grown up to 
knowledge and self-control it is to be hoped you 
have understanding enough to be profoundly 
grateful. The girl whose mother stands for 
the strictest rules of chaperonage enforced by 
=  tapeaaectned she lives in is to be envied, not 
pitied. 

And if this dependence on their parents is a 
necessity for girls, so is their dependence on 
men. here is not the slightest reason to sup- 


pose, as long as there remain two sexes upon 
earth, that the female will ever take upon her- 
self the function of going out to seek a mate; 
and as long as that relation remains as it is, so 
long will women be socially dependent on men. 
Besides, what would be the advantage of the 
change? 


Would it conduce to the smoothness 





and agreeableness of a party if every one in the 
room, men and girls alike, were constantly out 
on the floor, looking for partners? There is 
no denying that our present method has its dis- 
advantages, but at least it is not chaos. 

For better or worse, then, social dependence 
is a girl’s fate, and to a certain extent, a 
woman’s. What we want to know next is 
whether the underhandedness that it tends to 
breed is also her fate. That we will consider 
next month. 
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A TRAVELLER’S ROLL. 


GOOD many attractive holders have been 
A devised to carry the few simple necessities 
for keeping clothes in repair when one is 
travelling. The roll illustrated here is an unu- 
sually practical one, both in size and equipment. 
It will prove an acceptable gift to a girl friend. 


It is made of a piece of Dresden ribbon, nine 
and one-half inches long and six inches wide. 
Both sides of the ribbon are folded lengthwise, 
about one and one- 
fourth inches from the 
edges, and oversewn to 
finish the ends. 

To make the round 
pocket at one end of the 
roll, cut four circular 

ieces of cardboard, one 
inch in diameter, and 
cover with pieces of the 
ribbon. Oversew these 
silk-covered pieces to the 
sides of the roll, leaving 
about half an inch for 
the opening of the pock- 
et. Divide the remainder 
of the strip crosswise into 
five sections by rows of 
machine stitching. Rg 

Into the section nearest ‘ 
the pocket insert a small piece of white flannel 
for needles. One section of the roll is filled 
with collar standards of varying lengths, an- 
other has a card containing narrow ribbon for 
underwear, and the re- 
maining two have each 
a card of black and tan 
darning cotton. Any 
number of pockets, or 
sections, may be made, 
provided they are not 
too wide to make a neat 
The round pocket at the end contains a 
spool of white thr a spool of black silk, a 

imble and a ribbon cin. 

A hailf-yard of narrow ribbon is sewed to the 
middle of the end opposite the round pocket, 
and serves to tie the roll when not in use. 
































roll. 
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PREPARING A CLUB PAPER. 

HE request to prepare and read a paper 

before her club or other organization is a 

matter which the young girl and the 
woman of to-day have frequently to meet. To 
be able to meet it successfully is a source of 
satisfaction to oneself and of pleasure and 
service to others. It is therefore well worth 


| attention. 


The first thing to consider is the purpose of 
the paper. Is it to inform, to arouse a certain 
sentiment, or merely to amuse and entertain? 
Most club papers have perhaps a little of all 
these purposes; but one is likely to predomi- 
nate, and therefore should give the key-note. 

It should be kept in mind, however, that the 
fundamental thing is to interest, to hold the 
attention of the hearers. The club paper that 
is not interesting will neither inform, arouse 
nor entertain; but making a paper interesting 
is far more a matter of definite rule than is 
generally known. 

The first requisite is ‘‘material’’—knowledge 
of the subject. This must be gathered from 
any source available—personal experience, the 
encyclopedia, the public library, one’s own 
books, the magazines, the daily papers. To 
most persons in the United States some public 
library is within reach, and there, if books 
upon the subject in question are lacking, the 
various guides to periodical literature may 

ine the way to useful magazine articles. 

r still is the reference filing system which 
some of the more progressive libraries main- 
tain. 
For those who are remote from any library, 
there are now one or more concerns which 
make a business of renting material on a great 
many topics of current popular interest. 

Knowledge of what material to use—what 
facts to ——- next in order of impor- 
tance. Here the best guide is, of course, the 
purpose which it is desired to accomplish,—to 
inform, stir or entertain,—but the newest and 
least familiar material is usually the most valu- 
able. One wishes to produce an air of fresh- 
ness and originality, not the dried and carefully 
articulated skeleton of an encyclopedia. 

In the preparation of certain kinds of papers, 
for example, those which deal with travel, facts 
which may have been of importance to the 
traveller herself will be uninteresting and tire- 
some to her audience. ‘‘We left on the seven- 
twenty-seven train on Friday evening, and 
arrived at eight-thirteen the next morning,’’ is 
an example of this kind of a fact. It adds 
nothing of importance to the description, and 
is wearisome to listen to. 

On the other hand, if, because of your train 
being three hours late, you reached some old 
walled city after the gates were closed, and had 
a trying conference with gendarmes or watch- 
men, that fact is interesting. 

Under this heading of what material to use, 
one might well lay down the rule that people 
are usually more interesting than places. In 
articles of travel, therefore, and in many other 
papers, personal incident and anecdotes are far 
more interesting, and therefore more useful, 
than mere description of localities. Moreover, 
they have been less frequently presented and 
therefore are fresher. 

How to use the material at hand brings us 
to the very heart of the matter, for it means 
knowing how to write. But the case is not 
hopeless even for the inexperienced. 

An outline of what it is desired to say is 
always useful, because the very making of it 
helps one to think logically. A few main 
heads, with their natural subdivisions, are 
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} NRen girls, during the years at school and 


better than a long, complete framework. They 
allow more freedom. When every possible 
phase of the subject is set down in its proper 
order, in the shape of a heading or subheading, 
the result is likely to seem stiff and formal— 
‘*‘eut and dried.’’ 

The one great rule for interesting writing is, 
keep as much as possible to the concrete and 
definite, and away from the abstract and gen- 
eral. If you are writing about Benjamin 
West, the first noted American painter, — 
make a weak and unimpressive statement when 
you say that his early years were so filled with 
privation that he had mn ape 9 | in obtaining | 
even the humble implements of his craft. But | 
when you tell your audience that he was so} 
poor that he had to cut hair from the cat’s tail | 
to make his first brush, you say something they | 
will listen to and remember. 

You may make the statement that the people | 
of Seattle displayed the most cordial purpose to | 
be of assistance to strangers during the Alaska- 
Yukon exhibition. It is true, but uninterest- | 
ing, because it is abstract. Say, on the other 
hand, that every other man you met wore a 
little button on which was printed, ‘‘Ask me. 
I live here,’’ and you produce a very different 
effect. 

The choice of subjects for club ae rs is 
often, if not usually, predetermin or the | 
writer ; but it may be worth while to mention 
that here, too, this matter of the concrete and | 
the abstract plays an important part. There | 
is far more danger that a subject will be too | 
broad than that it will be too narrow. 

One other suggestion: Keep in mind the fact 
that your paper is to be read to an audience in 

your presence, and not read by them in print. 
This means that you should consider how the 
spoken words will sound—and therefore should 
lean toward simplicity and even to colloquial- 
ism. In actual conversation one does not say, 
“I fear that I shall not be able to accompany 
you this evening,’’ but, ‘‘I’m afraid I can’t go.”’ 

The impression of words the sense of which 
is gathered through the ear is often quite differ- 
ent from the impression gathered from the 
printed page through the eye. The way to 
avoid stiltedness and to produce the effect of 
ease and naturalness in your writing is to read 
aloud what you have written and note the sound 
of it to the ear. 
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REMOUNTING PHOTOGRAPHS. 


college, accumulate a great many photo- 

graphs, the care of which becomes, with 
the passing of the years, something of a prob- 
lem. The old-fashioned album is usually too 
heavy and cumbersome, but unless the pictures 
are protected in some way from the dust the 
mounts soon become discolored and soiled. One 
girl has solved the problem to her own satis- 
faction, and the following directions are given 
for others who care to try the plan: 


Procure fifty or a hundred sheets of heavy 
white cardboard in any finish you desire and | 
of any size you wish. About fifteen by nine- | 
teen inches has been found a convenient size. 
Have two holes punched and eyeleted on the 
left-hand side of each sheet about three inches 
from the + 4 and bottom respectively, and one 
ineh from the edge. If one wishes, there may 
be one hole on the right-hand side one inch from 
the edge and midway of the page. 

Select the photographs which have done 
service on desk and wall and strip the mounts 
from them, laying them face downward in a 
basin of water, and when thoroughly wet peel 
the mount from the picture by successive 
layers of pasteboard. ‘This requires care and 
patience, for too quick a movement may tear 
the photograph. Do not attempt to pull the 
picture from the cardboard. 

After the mpeg is dried it is ready to 
be mounted on one of the new sheets of card- 
board. In the matter of arrangement there is 
a chance for considerable originality. In the 
book previously referred to, the name of each 
person was written beneath each photograph, | 
with the date when the photograph was taken, 
as ong | as it could be remembered, and the 
place where the acquaintanceship was made. | 
College friends were grouped together, relatives 
made another division, and vacation friends a | 
third. In the case of very dear friends, space 
was left for the insertion of other photographs | 
which might be obtained of them from time to 
time. The advantage of the loose-leaf system 
lies in the possibility of inserting additional 
pages at any point, and thus carrying the his- 
7 of certain dearly loved people from year 

year. 

When all the pages are filled, get a leather 
cover eyeleted in the same way as the sheets, 
and tie the book with leather thongs passing 
through the eyelets. The result will be a book 
peculiarly your own, the possession of which 
will prove a lasting pleasure. 
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BEADED LEATHER MUFF CHAINS. 
PRETTY muff chain—especially appro- | 
priate for young girls—can be easily made 
from narrow strips of soft leather braided 

and interwoven with large colored glass or 

wooden beads. Leather thongs or 

shoe-strings of leather may be ob- 

tained from harness-makers or shoe- 

makers, or a whole skin of ooze 

leather in any desired color may be | 
bought from a dealer in fancy 

leather. It will cost anywhere 

from a dollar to two dollars and | 
more. A large number of strips | 
may be cut from such a skin, and 

plenty of leather will be left over, 

from which bags, book-covers and 

other articles can be made. 

It is best to obtain the beads be- 
fore cutting the leather, so that the | 
strips may be cut the right width. | 
The chain is made by knotting | 
three thongs together at one end, | 
stringing them with beads and | 
braiding them, one bead marking | 
each division, as the picture shows. | 
The width of the chain can be like that shown 
in the illustration, or twice as wide. 


_——— 
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The Season’s Styles 
at the “NATIONAL” 


HIS will be called an advertise- 

ment. It isn’t, really. It is part 
of the story of the “ NATIONAL” 
Style Book. It pictures for you your 
“ NATIONAL” Style Book which will 
be sent you free 
and tells you of 
some of its 
offerings. The 
whole world has 
contributed to 
these offerings. 

There are 
Waists, for 
which the linen 
and hand-em- 


broidery were 
made to our 
order in Ire- 


land. Separate 
Skirts, showing 
all the style 
changes, and 
Viennahascon- 
tributed the new 
Underwear and 
Petticoats, 
Thereare Hats, 
the originals 
for which were 
secured from 
the most famous 
milliners in 
Paris, Neck- 

wear and Scarf- 
Veils designed in Paris, and London 
designed Suits. The world has been 
visited for your Style Book. Here is 
an idea of its contents and prices. 


Waists . ° 98 cents to $9.98 
Ladies’ Skirts J 
$1.98 to $14.98 


Hats ° e ° ° d 
i and Costumes $11.98 to $29.75 
$7.98 to $31.98 


Ladies’ Coats and Capes . 
Fur Pieces and Coats $2.25 to $59.75 
98 cents to $7.98 


Petticoats é ° ° 
Misses’ Dresses and Suits . $7.98 to $18.98 
° $5.98 to $8.98 


Maternity Skirts . 


“NATIONAL” Tailored Suits 
Made to $10 to $40 


Measure 

Your Suit will be cut individually for you, 
and made to your measure. It will be made 
in any of the new ‘‘ NATIONAL” Styles 
you may choose. It will. be trimmed as 
pictured in Your Style Book—or in any way 
you choose. It will be lined any way you 
like, the coat will be made any length you 
prefer, and made in any material you may 
select from our 450 new suitings. 

And your suit will be made entirely at 
our risk. If you are not delighted with it 
in every way, you are under no obligation 
whatsoever. Just send it back at our ex- 
pense and we will refund your money. 








» New York City 


Copyright, 1910, by National Cloak & 

This ‘*‘ NATIONAL” Style Book, pictured 
above is Yours, free, and will be sent you 
by return mail, postage paid by us. 

Your name and address are all that we need 
to send the book to youtoday. In writing for 
your book, be sure to state if you wish samples 
of materials for ‘*‘ NATIONAL” Tailored 
Suits and give the colors you prefer. Samples 
are sent gladly, but only when asked for, 


The “NATIONAL” Policy 


The “NATIONAL” prepays expressage and 
postage to all parts of the wor 

Eve “NA NAL” Garment has the 
” NATIONAL” Guarantee Tag—our signed 
guarantee—attached. This tag says that you 
may return at our expense, any “NATIONAL” 
Garment not satisfactory to you and we will 
refund your money. 


NATIONAL CLOAK & SUIT CO. 
219 West 24th Street, New York City. 
Mail Orders Only Ne Agents or Branches 
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PRACTISE IN PUBLIC SPEAKING. 

OYS seldom realize how valuable is 

the art of public speaking. Hence, 

they neglect the cultivation of an art 

which would be useful to them, not 

only in public life, but in the 
professions and in business. Too late their 
contact with business men shows them to be 
lacking in fluency of speech, in ability to ex- 
press their ideas intelligently and forcibly, and 
to talk promptly and decisively when confronted 
with questions demanding an immediate answer. 

Especially is this failure evident when they 
are in a group of their fellow citizens discuss- 
ing some local improvement; or when at ban- 
quets of their school or college mates they are 
compelled to be listeners, merely because of 
their timidity and lack of practise in speaking. 

The best way to get this practise is to join 
some debating club. 

The old-fashioned debating club is to some 
extent a benefit to the young men beginning to 
take an interest in public life; but a better 
organization is one modeled on our lawmaking 
bodies. 

Here the beginner gains confidence in him- 
self; learns to think on the spur of the 
moment; to seize an idea and elaborate it in a 
logical and interesting way and to acquit him- 
self creditably when assailed by the questions 
of an opponent. The system of the old- 
fashioned debating club of preparing an article 
and later committing it to memory and deliver- 
ing it, has not half the value in making ready 
speakers. 

An admirable example to follow is the Young 
Men’s Congress of Boston. Its sessions are 
modeled upon those of the state legislature, and 
its officers are similar. The questions of the 
day are discussed intelligently in a businesslike 
spirit, and the training received has proved of 
inestimable value to many a man now well 
known. 

In many of our large cities there are similar 
organizations, but in rural communities they are 
rare. There is no reason why this should be 
so. It is possible for any enterprising boy to 
start such an organization. Let him gather a 
few of his friends and enlist the support of some 
prominent man in the community. A public 
official, such as the local member of the legis- 
lature, would be a good man to see. 

He will realize that a club of this kind would 
be a benefit to the village, and will undoubtedly 
be glad to promote its welfare. No man is 
more alive to popular sentiment than a public 
man, and none knows better than he the value 
of a training in public speaking. 

It will be a good plan also for the boys to 
interest their fathers and other of the older 
men of the village. It is essential at first that 
some man of wide experience guide the society 
and act for a time as its speaker. After the 
members have become familiar with the rules 
and have entered into the spirit of the organiza- 
tion they may safely be entrusted with its 
management. One rule must be insisted upon, 
however, if the club is to be permanently suc- 
cessful: the membership must be open to all 
races, creeds and political beliefs. 

If it is limited to a certain denomination or a 
certain party, failure will certainly follow be- 
cause of the lack of opposition—the members 
will think too much alike. The very life secret 
of a debating society is the variety of thought 
and opinion expressed, and the verbal give and 
take of the members in discussing the questions 
before the house.. 
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LEARNING TO COOK. 


PPARENTLY it occurs to few boys that it 

A is important to know how to cook. But if 

a boy is going camping it is desirable that 

he understand the simpler methods, at least, of 

preparing food. Many a promising outing has 

come to an end because of the incompetence in 
the commissary department. 


It is not enough to be able to fry fish and to 
boil eggs and potatoes. Some member of the 
party must have a wider knowledge; and in 
nine cases out of ten it is the boy who does 
have it that becomes the most successful woods- 
man, 

The boy’s mother or sister will be glad to 
give him the necessary lessons. 

Bread-making—especially corn bread—should 
be the subject of the first half-dozen, the only 
preliminary to this course being a recognition 
of the necessity of clean hands and finger-nails. 
The boy learns to wash and peel potatoes, and 
to superintend the baking or boiling of them. 
He also investigates the mysteries of tea- and 
coffee-making, perhaps practising by ‘‘spelling’’ 
his sister on occasional mornings. 

The second course of lessons should have to 
do with preparing meats, baked, broiled and 
boiled, and the making of stews and soups. 
When a boy has become familiar with these 
processes it will be but a short time before he 
is ready to surprise the family by getting a 
meal without any assistance. 

_ The instruction, of which this is a bare out- 
line, should be very different from that given 
to a girl, for it is not necessary—possibly not 
desirable—that a boy strive to be an expert in 
the culinary art. With the fundamentals 
mastered, however, it will be possible for him 
to enlarge his scope of work when necessity 
for doing so arises, while such knowledge as is 





his, as the result of his home training, will 
ce him of vast assistance in the home, and 
a very valuable member of camping parties. 
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TRICKS WITH THE CAMERA. 


HAT ‘‘the camera does not lie’’ is believed 
by many, but if you know how, you may 
make it tell most amazing tales. 


Most trick photographs are products of a 
double exposure—taking two pictures on the 
same plate. The picture of a boy inside of an 
ordinary glass bottle, for example, is made by 
photographing first the boy and then a bottle 
on the same plate. | 

It is important in the first place that there 
should be no confusing surroundings. Your 


picture of the boy, which should be in height 
not more than one-half the length of the plate 
you use, must be 


with him 
against a darkened 
pee arg Oe > 
against a 2k cur- 
tain. A dark red 
curtain will do almost 
as well, if little or no 
light strikes it. 

fark with a pencil 
on the ground glass 
where the head and 
feet of the subject 
come. Having made 
the exposure, replace 
the slide of the plate- 
holder and remove it, 
and then, setting an 
ordinary white glass 
bottle on a_ table, 
with a black cloth 
behind it, focus so 
that the bottle nearly 
fills the plate, and so 
that the mark which 
indicates the previous position of the boy’s feet 
comes in the center of the bottom of the bottle. 

Put in the same plate, make a second expo- 
sure, and, upon development, you will find your 
~~ duly inserted in the glass container. 

t is just as easy to make a giant of ad 

e 





friend as it is to make a dwarf of him. 
same black back- 
ground is used and a 
picture made of the 
subject with one 
hand extended as if 
holding a_ small 
statuette, his head in- 
clined in the attitude 
of looking at it with 
admiration. A mark 
is made on the ground 
glass, as_ before, 
showing this time the 
location of the center 
of the hand. 

Now get some lady 
wearing a light- 
colored dress to pose 
in front of the black 
background; move 
your camera some 
distance away, focus 
it so that her image is placed directly on the 
mark make your second exposure. You 
will have a giant man holding a Lilliputian 
a | upon his palm! 

‘o make a picture of a bey Roping checkers 
with himself, or tossing a ball to himself, or 
drawing himself 
along the street ina 
wagon, recourse must 
ited to an appa- 
ratus called a dupli- 
cator. To make this 
you will need a small 
pasteboard pill - box 
which just fits the 
lens tube of your 
camera. Divide the 
bottom of the box 
with a straight line 
into two parts, one 
twice as large as the 
into two areas, one 








other; in other words, 
being one-third and one two-thirds of the size 
of the circle. The smaller area is to be cut out 
carefully and smoothly with a knife. 

Focus the camera on the subject so that his 
image comes to one side of the center of the 


plate. Then slip the duplicator over the lens 
so that the straight side of the opening is up- 
right and the curved side nearest the subject. 
If by now examine the ground glass, you will 
find that the other side of the plate shades off 
into darkness, because the duplicator is prevent- 
ing all the light, which would otherwise go 
through the lens, from striking the plate. 

After one ex 7 the subject is re-posed 
on the other side. ‘The duplicator is then re- 
volved upon the lens tube, until it is in the 
—_ opposite position from the first and the 
second exposure made on the same plate. 

If the duplicator has too small an opening, a 
dark streak will appear through the center of 
the resulting picture; if too large an opening, 
the images will be ghostly in character, showing 
background through the person. An experi- 
ment or two will show just the right-sized 
opening, which varies with different lenses. 

The process of making ‘‘ghost’’ pictures is 
equally simple. Suppose, for instance, that it 
is desired to photograph some studious boy 
friend seated before an open fire, engrossed in a 
oat, with a spectral figure appearing at his 
elbow. 

The picture of the surroundings should be 
made first, with the ghost, however, all sheeted 
and ready. As soon as the exposure has been 
made, and while the “student’’ in the picture 
maintains his pose, the ‘‘ghost’’ takes its posi- 
tion quickly, and a very much shorter exposure 
is given, of course on the same plate. The 
result is to show a transparent sheeted figure 
with all the background perfectly visible 
through it. If you have thought to ruffle your 
“‘student’s”” hair, or to have him looking up 
in an attitude of fixed terror, the effort will be 
all the better. 

Should you desire a ghost with a recognizable 
countenance, whose nether extremities are 
smoke, use the duplicator, with the curved 
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side uppermost and the straight side horizontal 
when making the picture of the apparition after 
the picture of the room and the student, and 
have the apparition without a sheet, but dr 

in white. The result will be a picture which 
includes only the head and shoulders of this 
transparent person. A few careful daubs of a 
little water-color on the glass side of the plate 
will provide the ‘‘mystic vapor’’ from which 
the specter has been conjured. 


* © 


SCOUTING GAMES. 

HE boys who like hare and hounds, I-spy, 
and such outdoor games of quick wit and 
agile muscle, are pretty sure to find some- 

thing worth trying in these two games used by 
General Baden-Powell’s Boy Scouts, and called 
scouting games. 


Deer-Stalking calls for alertness, close ob- 
servation and the same abilities as woodcraft. 
The ‘‘deer’’ (one of the boys—in England 
the scout-master) takes up a position in the 
middle of a piece of as rough country as is at 
hand, and the other players, starting one hun- 
dred or two hundred yards away, stalk him, 
creeping from tree to rock and from rock to 
bush as silently and invisibly as possible. 

The deer does not hide, but stands, moving 
about ey as the real animal might 
do in feeding, ar keeps a watchful eye out for 
his hunters. When he detects a boy, he calls 
to him to stand up, as having failed. At the 
end of half an hour time is called. All the 
hunters stand up, and the one who has come 
nearest the deer undiscovered is the winner. 

Despatch - Running. The game already 
deseri is for the open country. This is one 
which can be play ag Meng in a town 
or in a village. One of the boys is chosen as 
the despatch-bearer, and a certain spot—per- 
haps a well-known building, the fountain, or 
the soldiers?’ monument on the common—is 
named as his goal. All the players except the 
runner are guards, to whom—it is sup 
information is brought that the bearer of im- 
portant despatches will start from a certain 
point, say a half-mile away, at a certain time, 
and try to reach the goal. The guards form a 
cordon about the point selected, and try to keep 
him from getting through. They may not, 
however, go nearer the goal than a certain dis- 
tance—usually three hundred yards. 

The despatch-bearer starts at the appointed 
time, wearing a colored tag at least two feet 
long pinned on his shoulder. If he reaches the 

oal with the rag still there he is the winner. 

he guards, of course, try to intercept him 
outside their limits and capture the rag. 


A PICTORIAL STAMP COLLECTION. 

STAMP dealer of long experience recently 

had this to say toa young collector: ‘‘Gen- 

eral collections and specialized ones are all 
very well in their way, but it takes a fortune 
to make either kind complete. If I were start- 
ing to collect now, I should confine myself to 
pictorial and commemorative stamps. They 
are more attractive to look at, more interesting 
than the ordinary stamps—to the average col- 
lector; they are comparatively cheap now, but 
the demand for many varieties indicates that 
they are going to be worth a good deal more.’’ 


Previous to 1892 there were few departures 
from the conventional types 5 portrait h 
coats of arms and symbolic figures furnish 
most of the designs. Two exceptions were the 
so-called ‘‘Sydney views,’’ issued by New 
South Wales in 1850, and our own series of 
1869. These appear to be the direct forerunners 
of the pictorial stamps. Others were the famous 
Mulready envelopes of Great Britain, bearing 
an allegorical design, and the fish, animal and 
marine varieties of Newfoundland. 

The four hundredth anniversary of the dis- 
covery of the New World by Columbus* was 
observed_by Nicaragua and Salvador in 1892, 
by the United States and Porto Rico in 1893, 
by Trinidad in 1898, and by the Dominican 
Republic in 1899. 

Since then almost every country has com- 
memorated some event of national importance, 
or made familiar to the world some ¢ ter- 
istic bit of scenery, or illustrations of its indus- 
tries and progress, or of its flora and fauna, by 
means of postage-stamps. Hundreds of picto- 
rial stamps have already been issued, and there 
will be many more. To secure them and to 
arrange them in some systematic order—accord- 
ing to subjects rather than to countries—offers 
a fascinating problem. 

For example, the historical stamps might 
form a group by themselves. The ¢ellector 
may follow the voyagings of Columbus in con- 
siderable detail; scenes are depicted from the 
lives of Vasco da Gama, in the Portuguese 
issue of 1898; of Cabot in the Newfoundland 
set of 1897; of Champlain and Cartier on the 
Quebec tercentennial stamps of 1908. 

The United States has contributed, in addi- 
tion to the Columbian pictures and other com- 
memorative issues, the founding of Jamestown, 
portraits of Capt. John Smith and Pocahontas, 
the signing of the Declaration of Independence, 
Marquette on the Mississippi, and Frémont on 
the ky Mountains. 

Commerce and industry might be the title of 
one group, anthropology and ethnology of an- 
other; natural history, with its numerous sub- 


divisions, would — an important place, 
and sections might be devoted to architecture, 
geography and sport. 


As illustrating the method of selection, take 
the 1902 pictorial issue of Guatemala: the 1 ec. 
would be put under natural history, the 2c. 
and the 1 p. under history, the 5 ¢., 6c., 20 
c., 50 ¢., 75 ¢ and 2 p. under architecture, 
and the 10 ¢, under raphy. : 

This classification is offered merely as a sug- 

estion, however. Every boy should work out 

is own scheme. He ought to have a blank 
album with interchangeable leaves of quadrille 
per, and should rule s for the stamps. 


o make the collection effective, he will find it 
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necessary to familiarize himself with the con- 
tents of the regular stamp-album, and to keep 
himself informed of new issues. 

Explanatory notes, made from time to time 
with reference to the stamps, would prove of 
interest, and it would be a good plan to space 
the specimens far enough apart to allow room 
for writing under them. 

In the course of time, if a boy goes at the 
thing intelligently and systematically, it is safe 
to say that he will have a collection that is not 
only a delight to the eye, but that is worth 
more and of greater satisfaction than any other 
form of stamp collection which he could have 
made with the same outlay of money. 


THE DOMINO ARCH. 


CONTRIBUTOR has brought to mind 
the trick of the domino arch—in which the 
entire set is used with a foundation of but 

two stones. It was known to an earlier genera- 
tion of boys, and is worth repeating for the present 
one—if their fathers have forgotten to tell them. 


As a foundation, dominoes are placed in the 
positions indicated by 
dotted lines. 'Thearch 
is then carefully con- i 
structed, as shown in 
the diagram, the four 
stones between the 
two foundation arches 
are wh out, and 
placed in pairs on 
end above, and finally, 
with the utmost care, 
the other four are 
drawn away, and 
added to the top. The eight stones indicated 
by the dotted lines at the base are all placed 
within the dotted lines above. 





* ¢ 


SOME KENNEL HINTS. 


EVER keep a dog ona chain. Itisa 
N cruel practise, for which no excuse can 

be found. If a dog is vicious, he should 
be chloroformed, and not rendered still more 
dangerous by a barbarous captivity. Watch- 
dogs can easily be found that will show fight 
only when occasion warrants. 


The old familiar kennel, with its central 
doorway, through which the winds whistle, is 
responsible for much suffering and mortality 
among dogs. Even the heaviest-coated dog, 
living a domesticated life, is subject to rheu- 
matism, — and kindred ills, which 
seldom attack wild animals. No wild animal 
would be foolish — to make his home in a 
dog kennel. He would realize that the house 
would be too hot in summer and too cold in 
winter. He would choose for his lair some 
cave or burrow that, impervious both to the sun 
and the cold winds, preserves a fairly equable 
temperature the year round. 

It is well, nevertheless, to have a kennel in 
the yard, which the dog can use if he wishes, 
but he should not be obliged to spend the night 
in it except uring mild weather. The floor of 
the kennel should not rest on the ground, and 
the doorway should not be in the center, but 
close to one of the corner uprights, so that the 
dog need not lie directly across the open space 

ex to the wind. In summer the 
kennel should be placed in the shade of a tr 
and in winter the doorway should be turn 
toward the south. ‘The best place for a dog at 
night is in the house, —but not behind the 
kitchen stove,—or in the stable, if other live 
stock is there. The boy who is keeping several 
dogs, and has no room for them either in the 
house or stable, should build something deserv- 
ing the name of kennel or get rid of the dogs. 

Such a kennel can be constructed on any one 
of a number of plans. An expensive kennel 
is not a > good one, and one that has 
cost little may be well suited to its purpose. 
None, however, is properly made that does not 
secure these great requisites—dryness, air, sun- 
shine, convenience, freedom from drafts, and 
protection from cold. 

To secure sun and air one should have 

wire-screened windows facing south, and an 
overhead ventilation, such as is used in poul- 
try-houses. The site should be dry, and it is 
well to put a layer of stones beneath the floor- 
ing. The building should be shingled. 
7 Beds made in the form of benches, raised six 
inches from the floor, are best. In winter, tops 
supported on four bits of joist can be made for 
these, and along the edges of the tops burlap 
can be nailed. This should hang down below 
the edge of the bench, which should be abun- 
dantly heaped with straw. An open space 
should be left for the dog to enter his bed. 

The door, as in the small yard kennel, should 
be as far as possible to the right or left of the 
center of the side on which it is desired to have 
it. The sleeping-benches should be so placed 
that the air will not blow directly across them 
when the door is open. 

Besides the main door, there should be an 
opening on the opposite side, by which the 
dogs can leave or enter at their will. This 
should be high enough to enable them to = 
through it in an upright ition. A light door 
somewhat smaller than the opening should be 
hung in it by leather hinges. The dogs will 
soon learn that this does not obstruct the door- 
way, so far as they are concerned, but it will 
keep out the wind, and it is of primary impor- 
tance to protect them from drafts. 

A layer of sawdust an inch or two deep is of 

t assistance in keeping the floor of the 
ennel sweet. Of course the place must be 
cleaned every day, and well aired for an hour 
or so, provided the dogs can be allowed their 
liberty. Fresh sawdust should be spread at 
least once a week, and the straw on the benches 
must be changed as often. . 

Do not use fixed drinking-tubs or feeding- 
troughs, as they are too difficult to clean. Each 
dog should have his own dish, which should be 
washed in soap and water every day. 
common drinking-bowl can be “i, however. 
Keep it clean, and keep it full of fresh water. 
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PRACTICAL FARM FORESTRY. 


RACTICAL farm forestry means 

treating the timber on the ‘‘wood- 

lot”? as a crop. It is as simple as 

practical farm hay-raising or practical 

orchardry. The farmer is likely to 
regard the wood-lot pretty much as waste land. 
Once a year he cuts a little cord-wood; occa- 
sionally he sells a bit of timber land to some 
sawmill-owner, whose men promptly destroy 
all its value for at least twenty-five years. 
What little money the farmer gets in ,these 
ways he regards as something saved from the 
rubbish-heap, and takes it rather as an unex- 
pected gift than as part of the normal farm 
income. 


Take the hilly wood-lot, covered with a 
mixed growth, including bushes, saplings, scrub, 
some trees just growing into mar etable size, 
some already matured, some plainly ‘‘gone 
by,’’ and the whole embracing a dozen or two 
different varieties. If it is the ordinary neg- 
lected wood-lot, there will also be a great deal 
of dead stuff in it, some rotting on the ground, 
and some still standing, leafless and bare, ready 
to fall with the first high wind, perhaps to 
crush several promising saplings. What will 
the farmer do to turn that apparent waste into 
a money-earning crop and a good investment 
for the future? 

First, as fast as he can use it with any profit, 
he will cut out and haul away the standing 
dead stuff. This waste always makes go 
‘‘summer wood’’ for his own kitchen, and he 
can usually sell more or less at a low price. 
Whatever he gets for it is clear profit, if he cuts 
it in winter at his leisure; and its removal will 
help the live trees. Some of the dead timber 
will, perhaps, still be sound enough to make 
cheap lumber, box-boards and the like. 

While attending to this, he should be on the 
outlook for malformed or stunted trees and 
for trees not _ dead, but plainly past maturity 
and incapable of further increase in value. 
These should also be felled. ‘The parts big 
enough to saw will make lumber, the tops 
cord - wood. Some of the trees will be big 
enough and straight enough for telegraph- or 
telephone-poles ; others, too crooked for that 
purpose, may be hewed into railroad - ties; 
others still, too small for either use, will be 
just right for fence-posts. These trees should 
be cut as fast as they can be sold or used, and 
should be felled in such a = that as little 
injury as possible is done to saplings. 

After this clearing up, the good timber will 
respond gratefully to the care that is bestowed 
on it. As the trees mature, every winter there 
will be logs or telephone-poles or ties or posts 
er cord-wood to sell, and the new growths will 
continually replace those removed. 

Fourteen years ago a thirty-acre mountain 
wood-lot was bought by the writer for five 
dollars an acre, a price at which it had been 
vainly offered for ten years. 

The new owner began taking care of it. 
During these fourteen years he has cut from 
it about two hundred cords of fire-wood; has 
sold over five hundred dollars’ worth of tele- 
phone-poles, railroad-ties, lumber and fence- 
posts, and the thirty acres are worth three times 
to-day what he paid for them. Last summer he 
was offered, for less than four acres of white 
pine on one corner of the patch, fo .r hundred 
dollars in cash, the buyer to take tne trees as 
they stood. He did not sell because, properly 
managed for the next ten years, those pines 
will pay him better than ten per cent. a year 
in increased value. He could not put the four 
hundred dollars into any equally safe invest- 
ment which would pay as well. 

To sum up: Treat the forest as a crop- 
producer, clear it of dead and worthless timber 
and fire-inviting brush, cut from it year by 
year those trees, and those only, which have 
plainly reached their state of greatest value. 
Never allow one to be felled or injured unless 
you have yourself first marked it for the ax. 


® © 

A FINGER-STALL FASTENING. 

S long as people have fingers to burn and 
to pinch and to cut, it is probable that 
there will be a use for finger-stalls, or 

cots, to protect the bandaged members. 


These devices, both the kind that is pur- 
chased in the drug-stores and the home-made 
variety,—a finger from an old glove, cut with 
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a strip of the kid long enough to reach almost 
tu the wrist,—are too well known to need a 
description. 

The object here is to suggest the substitution 
of an ordinary rubber band, an eighth of an 
inch wide and about three inches long, in place 
of the usual string which encircles the wrist to 
keep the cot in place, and which has to be untied 
and tied again every time the cot is taken off 
and put on. 

When the cot is on a finger of the right hand 
it is pretty difficult for any one who is right- 
handed to tie the string with the left hand. 
And help is not always to be had. 

The rubber band slips on and off over the 
hand. Fig. 1 shows the cot in place, held on 
by the rubber band. Fig. 2 shows how to 
attach the rubber to the tapering end of the 
cot, through a small slit that is here represented 





as spread open. Slip one end of the band 
through the slit in the leather and then through 
the loop at the other end of the rubber band, 
and pull tight. 


*® © 


A SCHOOLBOY BANK. 


T is frequently said that thrift is less common 
in boys of this generation than it was in the 
days of their grandfathers. It is a fact, un- 

doubtedly, that most boys nowadays grow up 
without acquiring the valuable habit of saving 
their pennies. 

That the habit is not a difficult one to acquire 
is apn as the result of an experiment 
recently carried out successfully by the boys of 
Public School Seventy-Seven in New York 
City. In the basement of the school building 
they have organized a bank,—with offices and 
schoolboy officers and regular banking hours, 
—in which the methods of the great banks are 
closely copied. 

A room formerly used for storing lumber for 
the manual-training classes was transformed for 
the perpose. The boys in the manual-training 
classes built partitions, desks, doors and win- 
dows, and made the wire network for the 
cashier’s and the paying and receiving tellers’ 
cages. = in the physics classes installed 
electric lights, and in a short time this bank 
for schoolboys, made and run by the boys 
themselves, was opened for business. 

Each depositor, after signing his name in a 
large book, is provided with a card, one side of 
which indicates, in a series of numbers, de- 
posits of from one cent to five dollars, and the 
other side withdrawals of similar amounts. 
When a boy wishes to make a deposit, he goes 
to the teller’s window, and announces his name, 
class, and the number of his deposit card. The 
teller looks up a duplicate card in the posses- 
sion of the ’ it to the receivin, 
teller, who places the two cards ee ar 
punches the amount of the deposit. The dupli- 
cate card is then returned to the bank file and 
the other given back to the boy. As in any 
bank, before the deposit can be made the boy 
has to make out his deposit slip, and this, also, 
is placed on file. / 

Ithough deposits as small as one cent are 
allowed, the smallest amount yet received has 
been more than double that sum. When the 
amount of a boy’s deposits reaches two dollars, 
he — obtain a check-book, but in order to 
have the privileges of a checking account, he 





is required to keep on hand a balance of | 
cents. The check - books are identical wi 
those of any financial institution, the checks 
being printed with “Bank of Public School 
Seventy-Seven’’ in large letters across the face. 
_ The oldest of the officers of the school bank 
is seventeen; the president is fifteen. This 
makes him probably the youngest bank presi- 
dent in the country. The directors, as well as 
the officers, are all boys, but one of the teachers 
of the school, the one who suggested to the boys 
the idea of a bank, acts as an adviser, and 
helps them when any intricacies arise which 
they do not understand. 

An arrangement has been entered into with 
the Yorkville Bank, by which that institution 
has agreed to take over from the school bank 
accounts of five dollars or more, and to pay 
interest on them. As each additional dollar is 
accumulated at the school bank it may be trans- 
ferred to one of the already established accounts 
at the Yorkville Bank. 

When the school bank opened its doors to 
depositors recently, there was a rush on the 
part of the boys to place their small funds in 
safe-keeping. ‘The demand for bank-books was 
far in excess of —s anticipated, and the 
supply of books was up in a short time, 
so that there were probably two hundred boys 
who could not be accommodated. At present 
the bank has four hundred depositors, and the 
total amount in the bank safe is about one 
hundred and twenty-five dollars. The first day 
the bank took in ten dollars in deposits, as 
against one dollar, the highest amount ever 
taken in before in one day under the system 
by which the boys gave their money to the 
teacher to be saved for them. 

It is believed that the bank will not only 
make the boys more thrifty, but that it will 
also react on some fathers, and stimulate in 
them the desire to possess bank-accounts. The 
training in banking methods which the youth- 
ul officers are receiving should prove valuable 
to them in later years. Altogether, the experi- 
ment is interesting and suggestive. 


PRACTICAL HINTS FOR NURSING. 
8 Liquid Diet. 

HE invalid’s building up depends to a 
large extent on proper nourishment. His 
appetite is likely to be uncertain, and the 

restrictions of prescribed dieting make it diffi- 
cult to tempt it always with new and appetizing 
dishes. It is hardly less important, therefore, 
that the meals should be served in an attractive 
manner than that they should be intelligently 
planned and properly cooked. 

Always see that the patient is ready before 
his tray is brought in. If his meal is to be 
served in bed, prop him up well, put something 





warm over his shoulders, and see that he is 
generally comfortable. 

The best bed-tray is a wooden one, with 
folding legs, which may be had at large de - 
ment stores, and costs less than two dollars. 
Use the prettiest china and take pains to serve 
the food hot. Nothing is more unappetizing 
than tepid coffee or limp toast. Remember 
that small portions are much more tempting to 
a delicate appetite. 

Receipts for individual dishes are useful. 
The invalid cannot be fed with the food pre- 
pared for the household, and it is economical 
to make just enough of a dish for one meal. It 
also makes an appetizing variety easier. 

During the earliest stage of convalescence a 
limited soft diet is ordered, a soft egg being 
often one of the first things allowed. The fol- 
lowing articles of liquid diet are appetizing and 
at the same time simple and economical : 

Coddled Egg. Put the egg: in a saucepan 
and cover it with boiling water. Place a lid on 
the saucepan and set it on the shelf of the stove 
or some warm place for seven or eight minutes. 
The white should be about as stiff as jelly. 

Cocoa is very nourishing, and is made more 
digestible by cooking the powder separately. 
Allow a scant teaspoonful to a cup. ix this 
with a little water, and allow it to cook fifteen 
or twenty minutes in a double boiler before 
adding the milk. A few drops of vanilla give 
it a delicious flavor. 

Thick soups which are made without meat 
have for their foundation white sauce. The 
receipt given here makes only enough for one 
portion, and is very convenient in the prepara- 
tion of single dishes. 

White Sauce. Melt one-half teaspoonful of 
butter. Add slowly one-half tablespoonful of 
flour, stirring thoroughly. Then add very 
gradually one-half cup of hot milk and a pinc 
of salt, and stir the sauce steadily till it thick- 
ens. If lumpy, beat it smooth. : 

A variety of soups may be made by adding 
different vegetables to this sauce. In the direc- 
tions which follow, just enough of each vege- 
table is used to make one portion of soup. 

Cream of Tomato. Put into one-half cup 
of strained tomato a pinch of soda. As soon 
as the effervescence has stopped, add the sauce 
and serve immediately. E 

Potato Soup. Cook one-half of a medium- 
sized potato and one-half of a thin slice of onion 
in a double boiler. When the potato is thor- 
oughly done, drain off the water. Mash the 
potato, chop the onion fine, season with pepper 
and a little chopped parsley. Add the sauce 
and enough hot milk or water to fill a large 


cup. 

—_ of Celery. In one-half cup of water, 
cook until tender one-quarter cup of celery, cut 
in small pieces. Renew the water as it boils 
away. Mash the celery in the water, add white 
sauce, season and strain. 

Green-Pea Soup. Cook one-half cup of peas 
until soft in one cup of water. If canned peas 
are used, wash them, and do not use the liquid 
in the can. Mash them in the water in which 
they are cooked. Strain and add the sauce. 

Corn Soup. Cook one-quarter cup of chopped 
corn in one-half cup water for twenty minutes. 
Rub through a strainer, juice and all, and add 
the sauce. A few drops of onion juice improve 
the flavor. 

Cream of Spinach. Rub through a strainer 
enough well-cooked spinach to make one and 
one-half tablespoonfuls. Add this to the 
— enough milk to fill the cup. 

A large slice of soft toast may be prepared 
with this amount of sauce, and as the patient 
is — heavier diet, it may be used to dress 
vi es. 

trained oatmeal is often an acceptable dish. 
In hot weather it may be served cold, and 
makes an attractive dish shaped in a small 
mold—a cup or scalloped pan—and served with 
cream and sugar. 
* © 


SOME NEW FOODS. 

HANKS to the United States agricultural 
T explorers,—who are searching the world 

over for new foods that are palatable and 
economical, — vegetables and fruits with un- 
familiar names are finding their way to Ameri- 
can tables, and foods heretofore imported are 
now being grown in this country. 


A recent triumph is for the benefit of the 
lovers of salad who find the cucumber indi- 
tible. A new salad plant, udo (Fig. 1), 
come from Japan. Its value as a salad 
was discovered by an American girl, who used 
for the p the thick blanched shoots two 
feet long. Shaving these into long, thin strips, 
and serving them with mayonnaise dressing, 
she produced a salad 
attractive both in flavor 
and appearance. Udo 
shoots suitable for the 
table have been pro- 
duced in many places. 
We may look for it on 
the market within a few 
years. 

Interest in the avo- 
cado (Fig. 2) as a 
salad fruit is increasing 
yearly, and the market 
demand in Eastern 
cities during the late 
autumn and winter is 
so great that Southern 
: : growers are materially 
enlarging their plantings. It is a slender, bottle- 
necked fruit that grows on a tree, and its dull 
et skin, when broken, reveals a pale yel- 
owish green flesh that is rich in flavor and 
very fragrant. Cut into cubes, it is frequently 
used in mixed salads, and when added to lob- 
ster, or any shell-fish salad, it imparts a very 
agreeable flavor. Served with mayonnaise on 
lettuce, it is delicious. 

Two recent additions to the menus of our 
hotels, which are due to the activity of our 
agricultural explorers, are the chayote (Fig. 3) 
and the costly bur artichoke. The chayote, a 
large, green, pear-shaped vegetable, the color 
of a cucumber, is borne on a vine which can 
be trained, like a grape-vine, over a trellis. A 
single vine will often bear large crops, as many 
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as five hundred chayotes, some of them weigh- 
ing a pound. The chayote is perennial, the 
fruit keeps excellently, the roots are edible, and 
the young stalks are as tender as asparagus. 
It may be prepared in twenty different ways 
The bur artichoke is a foreign food now 
a through the South, below Virginia. It 
ooks like a big green flower, and after it has 
been boiled its scalelike leaves are pulled off 


1, @ 
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one at a time and eaten with mayonnaise dress- 
ing. It is believed that before long the best 
bur artichokes in the world will be on sale in 
our markets for a few cents each. 

The Department of Agriculture not only 
imports new things, but it also invents them. 
An invention of recent years is the tangelo, the 
result of <a. the tangerine and the pomelo, 
or grapefruit. It is between these two parent 
fruits in size, with the tangerine’s loose skin and 
ease of separation into segments, with an acid 
flavor like the grape- | 
fruit, although sweeter. 
This astonishing inven- 
tion will give us a 
grapefruit that can be — 
eaten with the ease of 
the tangerine. 

The leitchee, or Chi-' 
nese nut (Fig. 4), now 
grown in California, is 
an interesting addition 
to the menu. It has 
what looks like a raisin 
inside in the dried form 
which most of us know, Ey 
but in its fresh state it .. 0% 
is far more delicious, 6 
for then the brown, 
leathery skin surrounds a round, juicy plum 
with a refreshing subacid flavor. 

A new variety of watermelon comes to us 
from Roumania. It is small, round, green in 
color, with a thin skin, and is about the size 
ef the ordinary —- large enough 
for one person. It a very good flavor, and 
is likely to become popular. 

Bush berries, plums and peaches from north- 
ern China; a delicious persimmon, also from 
China, large as an apple, and without any 
puckering effect; a strawberry-tree, bearing 
round, wine-red fruit with a pleasant taste 
when eaten either fresh, stewed or preserved, 
and some promising blackberries and currants 
from Korea all make it look as if the next few 
years would see great changes in our menus. 
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CREAMED EGGS.—Butter a shallow dish and 
heat it a little; break in as many eggs as are 
needed for the meal; add a little pepper and salt, 
and — over them enough milk to cover them. 
Set the dish in a hot oven until the eaes are 
eooked. Serve them hot. Eggs done in this way 
are appetizing to invalids. 


BLACKBERRY WHISK.—Whip thick cream 
to the desired consistency, preferably so that. it 
will be thick enough to stand alone; add half a 
teaspoonful of ground cinnamon and mix with a 
spoon. Use firm, sound, clean berries, and stir 
— into the whipped cream, sweetening to 
~~ Serve alone or with fancy crackers or 
wafers. 


HALF-HOUR CHOCOLATE-CAKE.— When 
company comes ———— and cake is needed, 
this is a useful receipt to have on hand. The 
whole process can be completed in half an hour. 
Mix in a bowl one ——— of — sugar 
and one tablespoonful of butter; break over them 
three eggs, saving out the white of one; beat the 
eggs slowly with an egg-beater, mixing them 
thoroughly with the sugar and butter; add one 
cup of flour, two teaspoonfuls of baking-powder 
and half a cup of milk. Butter three roun pane, 
spread the batter very thin in them, and bake it 
for about five minutes in a very hot oven. Before 
mixing the ingredients, stand in a pan of boiling 
water a “~ containing one-third of a cake of 
chocolate. Make a filling of one cup of milk, one 
tablespoonful of flour and two tablespoonfuls of 
sugar rubbed smooth in a little cold milk. Boil 
this mixture until it thickens; add one tablespoon- 
ful of melted chocolate and one teaspoonful of 
vanilla, and spread it between the layers of the 
cake as soon as that is baked. For the frosting, 
use the white of the egg that was saved, one 
tablespoonful of water and one teaspoonful of 
vanilla. Stir in confectioners’ sugar until the 
frosting is thick enough, and add the melted 
chocolate. 


JELLIED VEAL. — Select a shank of_veal 
weighing about four and one-half pounds. Have 
it sawed into slices three inches thick, and the 
bones in the three larger slices cracked. Clean 
it, and cut off the best part of the meat and 
= J that aside. Put the rest with the bones 
into a kettle with enough cold water to cover, 
stand over a slow fire and let it be an hour in 
reaching the boiling-point; then add the other 
meat and boil gently two or three hours, or until 
the meat begins to fall apart. Salt it half an hour 
before taking it up. Let the water boil away to 
three teacupfuls. Remove the larger bones and 
allow the remainder to stand until cold; then 
throw away the layer of pate that will form on 
— Heat the meat until the jelly dissolves; then 
= the meat into shreds and season it with « 
evel teaspoonful of celery salt, the same 0! 
ground sage and half a teaspoonful of black 
pepper. Strain the liquor through a fine colander 
and pour over the meat in a mold or any pretty 
shaped dish. Stir two or three times while cool- 
ing to insure an even distribution of the met 
through the jelly. Before serving turn out on 
platter, and you will have a beautiful loaf 0! 
grayish jelly, which will look even more inviting 
arnished with a few nasturtium leaves and 
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Buildings des- 
troyed.—Several of the buildings of the 
World’s Fair at Brussels were destroyed by fire 


Ree Exposition 


August 14th. A high wind drove the flames 
from building to building, and there was wild 
panic among the great crowds of Sunday sight- 
seers in the exposition grounds. Two or three 
persons were killed and many were injured by 
peing trampled upon in the rush. The Belgian 
and English buildings, with their contents, 
were destroyed, and other buildings were seri- 
ously damaged. ® 


ohibition in Texas.—At the general 

primary election in Texas, July 24th, a 
majority of about 40,000 was cast in favor of 
the proposal to submit a prohibition constitu- 
tional amendment to the vote of the people. 
Both branches of the present legislature, by a 
majority of more than two-thirds, are also in 
favor of submission. 


& 


Aree at Tokyo during the second week 
of August, occasioned by a sudden rise of 
the Sumida River, which runs through the 
city, submerged large districts on both banks 
and caused enormous damage to property. 
Nearly 400 persons were drowned, and 500 are 
reported missing. ° 


oposed Arbitral Justice Court.—The 

American delegates to the International 
Parliamentary Conference, which is now in 
session at Brussels, will present a program 
embodying Secretary Knox’s suggestion that 
the international prize court agreed upon by 
The Hague Conference and the London Naval 
Conference be invested with the jurisdiction of 
an international court of arbitral justice. The 
delegates will also endeavor to secure approval 
of plans looking to a system of world federation, 
including an international legislature and inter- 
national executive powers for the enforcement 
of judicial decrees, as well as an international 
judiciary. ® 


M‘** Plorence Nightingale, the famous 
Crimean nurse, who won the title of ‘‘the 
soldier’s friend’? by her care of the sick and 
wounded British soldiers in the war between 
Great Britain and Russia in 1855-6, died 
August 13th, aged 90. It was after the Battle 
of the Alma, when hundreds of British soldiers 
were dying in the hospitals of the Crimea for 
lack of proper care, that the British govern- 
ment commissioned Miss Nightingale to go out 
and organize a hospital service. Thirty-four 
women nurses went with ee 
her, and others followed ; 
and under her direction .|| 
the hospitals were reor- 
ganized, laundries and 
invalids’ kitchens were || 
established, and libraries, || 
schools and evening lec- 
tures were provided for || 
convalescents. When Miss | 
Nightingale returned to 
England Queen Victoria 
decorated her with her own 
hand, and the government ointiideih her with 
$250,000. This gift she would not receive 
for herself, but devoted it to the establishment 
of a training-school for nurses at St. Thomas’s 
Ilospital. Miss Nightingale was the first 
woman to receive the Order of Merit. This 
was conferred upon her by King Edward, in 
December, 1907, after the law had been modi- 
tied to permit it. Miss Nightingale wrote sev- 
eral books and reports on nursing. She was 
for many years an invalid. 


resident Pedro Montt of Chile died sud- 

denly at Bremen, August 16th. He had but 
just arrived from a visit to the United States, 
where he had been entertained by President Taft 
and other officials. He was a passenger on the 
Kaiser Wilhelm der Grosse, and witnessed 
the attempted assassination of Mayor Gaynor. 
Seflor Montt became president in 1906, after 
rendering distinguished service in both houses 
of the Chilean congress and in the cabinet. He 
was at one time minister plenipotentiary at 
Washington. He was an enlightened and pro- 
vressive statesman, and his influence was al- 
Ways exerted on the side of peace. 


a) 








ther Recent Deaths.—Robert Treat 

Paine of Massachusetts, for many years 
president of the American Peace Society, and 
long identified with various philanthropic and 
charitable organizations, died August 11th, in 
his 75th year.—Mrs. Judith Ellen Horton 
Foster, widely known as a temperance lecturer 
and campaign speaker, died August 11th, in 
her 70th year. —J. Poyntz Spencer, Fifth 
Earl Spencer, who was V iceroy of Ireland 
1869-74 and 1882-85, president of the council 
1880-83 and 1886, and First Lord of the Ad- 
miralty 1892-95, and long the Liberal leader in 
peed House of Lords, died August 13th, in his 
coth year, 


|| G. T. Atkinson, who a year or two ago brought 
|| some living plaice from the Barents Sea, where 











he Code of the Air.—The rapid progress 
of the art of aerial navigation has turned 
attention to the necessity of establishing a ‘‘law 
of the road’’ for aeroplanes as soon as experi- 
ence shall have shown what its main provisions 





should be.‘ Already, say those who are most 
interested in such legislation, at least one source 


of avoidable danger has been discovered. Sev- | / 


eral recent accidents have shown that one aero- 
plane cannot safely pass close above another, | 
for the currents produced are liable to cause 
the under machine to break from control and 
plunge downward. It was in this way that 
the aeronaut Rawlinson, at Nice, suddenly 
found himself plunged into the sea. A rival | 
flyer had, unnoticed by him, passed over his | 
head. He did not discover until later what | 
had caused his sudden mishap. In another 
case an aeroplane, flying over another which 
was rolling across the ground preparatory to 
flight, was overturned by the current from the 
passing machine. 


| 


= 


uge Elephant Head.—The greatest of 

elephant heads, believed to be the largest 
specimen so far brought into civilization, has 
just been presented to the New York Zodlogical 
Park. It was obtained in British East Africa, | 
by an expedition sent out under the auspices of 
the Museum of Natural History of New York. 
Mr. Richard Tjader, an experienced hunter, was 
leader of the expedition. The elephant meas- 
ured 25 feet in length and 12 feet high at the 
shoulders. Around the chest he measured 18 
feet, seven inches; length of the trunk, seven 
feet, six inches; circumference of one of the 
front legs, five feet, two inches; length of tusks, 
seven feet, two inches, and their weight 186 
pounds. . 


& 


le Shadow’d Livery of the Sun.’’— 
Maj. C. E. Woodruff, known for his in- 
vestigation of the effects of tropical light on the 
white man, advocates the opinion that the pig- 
mentation of the skin in the dark races affords 
protection against the effects of too much sun- 
light, and that its absence in the light races 
is a bar to their survival in hot and cloudless 
countries. He points out that where the north- 
ern races have survived on removal to lighter 
lands it has been in cloudy localities, like the 
Alps, and he bases his argument for the lethal 
effects of a strong light on all forms of life upon 
such facts as that the polar seas are rich and | 
the tropical waters poor in plankton. He also 
cites the facts that bacteria are killed by strong 
sunlight, and that whenever it penetrates thin- 
skinned plants, it retards growth or causes 
death. ® 


ultivating Sea-Fishes.—The penction. | 
bility of cultivating the food-fishes of the 
open sea is indicated by the experience of Mr. 





these fish are slow of growth, and after mark- 
ing, liberated them in the North Sea, near | 
Dogger Bank. A year later he recaptured | 


|| many of these fish in the North Sea, and found | 


that they had not only grown much more rap- 
idly than in their native habitat, but that their 
condition had also greatly improved. Mr. 
Atkinson thinks that halibut might similarly 
be transplanted into the North Sea, to the great 
advantage of the fishing industry. 
Aw Polite Bird.—Among the many 
results of Lieutenant Shackleton’s antarctic 
expedition is a most interesting study of the life 
of one of the most singular of all birds, the 
penguin. The explorer goes so far as to ascribe 
to these birds a kind of “civilization.’”? At any 
rate, they seem to have cultivated politeness 
to a high degree. When the emperor-penguin 
encounters his fellows, there ensues a display 
of extraordinary ceremonies and salutations, the | 
effect of which is heightened by the strange 
resemblance of the birds to the human form. | 
They bow and bow, and make long ‘‘speeches.’’ | 
They greet the approach of men or of dogs in 
a similar ceremonious way. Sometimes one) 
bird after another will gravely come forward | 
and repeat the bowing and ‘‘speechifying,’’ as 
if determined to make their polite intentions 
understood. 








& 
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——- that give off Fire.—The famous | 
inventor of the Welsbach gas mantle dis- 
covered that the metals of rare earths, of which 
incandescent mantles are composed, when | 
slightly alloyed with iron, have a power of | 
igniting of their own accord. Intense sparks 
are given off on contact with an iron tool. <A 
self-igniting gas-burner is now obtained by | 
connecting with the tip of an ordinary incan- | 
descent burner a device for producing sparks 
on a fragment of such alloy, as the gas-cock is 
opened. An alloy of 60 per cent. cerium, 10 
per cent. rare earth and 30 per cent. iron is an 
excellent spark-producer, and will furnish hun- 
dreds of ignitions at an insignificant cost. Gas- 
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lights for street, home and public buildings can | 
be profitably supplied with them, to the great | 
convenience of all users. 


Build a Flying Machine sai sane. 


FLIES 20 FEET UNDER OWN POWER. 


Plans, | 


—— ons, 3 0. Plans for 20-foot glider, $1.00. Chicago 


Supply Co., Dept. Y¥, 5602 Drexel Ave., Chicago, ql. 
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ricose 
Veins. 


The tissue around the varicose 
veins is poorly nourished, liable 
to infection and de generation, 
with rapid formation of ulcers, 
which are healed with_difti- 
e malty. Our Seamless Heel 
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Tin Rollers 





STOCKINGS 


are the best treatinent for this 
condition that mayne ians have 
yet discovered. They immedi- 
ately check the development of 
trouble, and begin at once re- 
storing the veins to normal 
condition. Ask us for book- 
let with self- measure direc- 
tions ane rice 

Curtis pindell Co., Elastic 
Weavers, 201 Oxford &t., Lynn, Mass. 
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or cocoa. It promotes health 








in mother and infant. 
Send for the Na/ura/is 
Booklet. FREE to all in- 
terested women. Address, 
The NATURALIS CO. 
367 Canal St., N.Y. 











Hay-Fever and Asthma. 


Free Advice from Skilled Physicians 
Who Have Cured Thousands. 


This summer, don’t go to the mountains or the 
seashore for relief from your hay-fever. Get an 
absolute cure at home, indorsed by physicians, 
lawyers and ministers, business men and people 
of high standing all over the world—stay at home 
in comfort and get well. 

Let us send you free 
be cured to stay cured of hay-fever and asthma; 
let us send you testimonials that prove beyond a 
shadow of 
drive the hay-fever from your system so that you | 
will never again have to fear the recurrence of the | 
hay-fever season. 

And, best of all, while following our advice, you 
will not lose time from your work, you will not 
have to seek change of climate; for by our method 
you can be cured in the privacy and comfort of | 
your own home. | 

Ask for bulletin Y-108, and with it we will send 
a symptom blank free. 
your name 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
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: 
advice as to how you can 





doubt that our methods absolutely 


All 





Send no money, just | 


and address. P. HAROLD HAYES, 


Will Meet Every Need and 
Satisfy Every 
Purchaser. 


: . : 
4 Closed. 


It is winning its way round the world because of the inherent value 


of the machine. 
saves every purchaser a large sum. 


If the equipment for your fall sewing is incomplete, 
Descriptive Booklet of the New Companion Sewing Machine. 
pay you to investigate the ‘claims for this superb machine. 


chaser given a Ten-Year Warranty. 


Factory to Home Prices 


for service, 


Druggists 
and Grocers 


STYLE 1 _ Box Top, Five Drawers 

STYLE 1% Automatic Lift, Five Drawers. 
STYLE 2% Automatic Lift, Seven Drawers . 
STYLE 3B Automatic Lift, Three Drawers . 


STYLE 
STYLE 7B 
STYLE 10B 
STYLE 11B 


Colorado. 


west of these four states. 


Automatic Lift, Five Drawers 
Automatic Lift, Seven Drawers 
Parlor Cabinet, Automatic Lift . 
Chiffonier Cabinet, Automatic Lift P 


We Pay the Freight. 


erties and 


fection. 


is the soap of the century 
because it meets the advan- 
ced Scientific requirements of 
sterilized cleanness. 
icidal and antiseptic; 
it cleans and dis- 
infects at the 
same time, 


LIFEBUOY 


Soap 
For Toilet, Bath 


and Shampoo 


wins its way wherever used 
by its perfect cleansing prop- 
its protection 
from contagion and in- 
It gives double 
service for a single 


price. 








The New Companion is built 
for it has stood the 
test of a quarter of a century. 


Our system of direct shipment from factory to home 


$17.75 
20.75 
21.75 
19.75 
20.75 
21.75 
24.75 
26.75 


At the above prices we deliver the sewing machines 
freight paid to any railroad freight office east of 
For $3.00 extra we will deliver the machines freight paid to any railroad 
freight office in Colorado, New Mexico, Wyoming or Montana, or to any freight office 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, BOSTON, MASS. 
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' THE YOUTH’S COMPANION is an _ illus- 

: trated weekly paper for a 
Its subscription price is $1.75 a year, in advance. 
Entered at the Post-Office, Boston, Mass., as second- 
class matter. 


| Twelve or Sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
} scribers in a single woes. issue of the paper, 
} although eight pages constitute a complete issue, 

and alt additional pages each week are a gift to 


the subscribers. 


j New Subscriptions may begin at any time during 

{ the year. 

Money for Renewals should be sent by subscribers 
directly to this office. We do not request Agents to 
collect money for renewals. Payment to strangers 
is made at the risk of the subscriber. 


Payment for The Co nion, when sent by 


press Money-Order. When neither of these can be 
procured, send the money in a Registered Letter. 


Silver sent through the mail is at the sender’s risk. 
It is liable to be stolen or to wear a hole through 
the envelope. 


Renewals. Three weeks after the receipt of money 
by us, the date after the address on your paper 
which shows when the subscription expires, will 
be changed. 

Always give the name of the Post-Office to which 
your paper issent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 

PERRY MASON COMPANY, 
The Youth’s Companion, 
201 Columbus Avenue. Boston, Mass. 
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CARE IN SCARLET FEVER. 


CARLET fever is one of the 

most terrible of the diseases 
which can enter a household 
where there are young children. 
Perhaps it may be said to be the 
most terrible, first, in the high 
degree of its contagiousness, 
second, in the percentage of its 
fatality, and third, in the hid- 
eous and life-lasting conse- 
quences that may follow in its 
train for those who recover 
from the original attack. This being so, it is not 
possible to overdo the pains taken to limit the 
disease and to shelter those who have not been 
q exposed. 
i The minute a diagnosis of scarlet fever has been 
made, the sick child should be isolated from the 
rest of the household in a room as large, as well- 
ventilated and as sunny as the house will furnish, 
never mind who must turn out for the purpose. 

If any other member of the family has a sore 
throat or seems below his usual standard, that 
member should also be isolated until the diagnosis 
is clear, but not put in the same room with the 
declared case. 

The children who still seem perfectly well must 
on no account be allowed to attend school or to 
come in contact with other families. To neglect 
this rule is to do a grievous injustice to the well. 

All the clothes, toys or school-books handled 
by the sick child just before the illness appeared 
should be sterilized at once and hung out in the 
sun; and it is well to remove all rugs or carpets, 
draperies and cushions from the sick-room, and 
sterilize them also. The work of nursing is made 
much easier if the room is thus cleared of super- 
fluous or stuffy objects. 

Whether a child is nursed by a member of the 
family, or whether a trained nurse be engaged for 
that purpose, the same routine should be observed. 
The nurse or nurses should have absolutely no 
intercourse with the rest of the household. Food 
should be left in some neutral and convenient 
spot agreed upon, and carried from there into the 
sick-room by the nurse. 

All the bedclothes, towels and body linen used 
in the room should be put into a one-to-five-thou- 
sand solution of bichlorid of mercury by the nurse 
in attendance, and after that sent to be boiled, 
and dried in the sun. 

It is needless to say that after taking all these 
{ precautions, little good will come of them if anx- 
; ious relatives, especially if an anxious father with 

mustache or beard, clad in ordinary woolen cloth- 
| ing, insists upon hovering in ana round the room. 
In such a case the same care should be taken as 
in the case of the physician who puts on a linen 
coat just for that case, and who scrupulously 
washes and disinfects his hands and face on 
leaving the case. 
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KINDNESS THAT PAYS. 


NEW York contractor has lately estimated the 

financial returns from being kind to his horses. 
He has in his stable two horses, now twenty-five 
and twenty-six years old respectively, that are 
still capable of doing a good day’s work, owing to 
the excellent care that has been taken of them. 
Their owner estimates that by properly feeding 
these two horses, treating them kindly, and never 
giving them work to do that was beyond their 
strength he has saved by their increased earning 
capacity something over thirteen thousand dollars 
during their twenty odd years of service. 

Still more considerate, perhaps, is an iceman, 
who had nothing to gain but the satisfaction of 
being kind to the animals attached to his heavy 
ice-cart. 

“Charlie Iceman,” as he is familiarly called, 
brings the ice to a summer colony on the outskirts 
of a New England seaboard city. He is a small, 
sturdy figure of a man, once a fisherman, but now, 
in his own words, “Cap’n of the ice-cart.” Small 
blue eyes twinkle in his tanned, weather-beaten 
face, and his appearance at the back door is 
always welcomed. 

The remarkable thing about Charlie Iceman is 
the amount of ice that he carries on his own 
shoulders. Whenever there is a choice between 
driving his horses to the back door of a cottage 
situated on one of the several knolls that mark 
the settlement or climbing the knoll himself with 
the ice on his shoulder, Charlie invariably shoul- 
ders his seventy or a hundred pounds of ice and 
climbs the hill with it. 


mpe: by | 
inail, should be by Post-Office Money-Order or Ex- | 


| much bigger and stronger than the little iceman 


that the spectacle frequently arouses comment. 
“You remind me of an ant trying to get away 
with an icicle, Charlie,” said a cottager one day. 


| Why under the sun don’t you drive up? Those 
| horses are a lot stronger than you are.” 


Charlie Iceman shook his head, as if to shake off 


| the drops of perspiration that hung from his eye- 


the family. | 








The two horses standing at the bottom look so | this ’ere crowd a-foilering of you?” 


brows. 

“Yes, they are,” he replied, good-naturedly, “‘but 
they ain’t as many times stronger than me as 
that cart full of ice is heavier’n this little ninety 
pounds.” 

& & 


THE STRAIN WAS MENTAL. 


OME persons will not work without being 
“kept after” in the most literal sense of the 
word. A writer in the Popular Magazine tells a 


| story of Rear-Admiral E. H. C. Leutze, whose 


custom it was to make a daily inspection of the 
navy-yard at New York. One morning he arrived 
at seven o’clock, which was late for him. 
the same day he saw two laborers sitting on a fence, 
taking life easy. He halted in front of them with 
the remark, ‘‘Pleasant weather to-day.” 

The two loafers saluted respectfully—very re- 


spectfully. ae ae 

Wh dota to-day?” he inquired. . 

They said they were. He walked a little beyond 
them, and stood perfectly still with his back toward 
them. After several embarrassing minutes, the 
two laborers shuffled off the fence, and picking up 
a heavy rusty iron beam which happened to be 
lying on the ground near them, went down one of 


| the streets between the shops, and turned the 


corner. 
A few minutes later the admiral appeared round 
the corner, and stood still. 
up the beam and proceeded on their aimless ve 
again turning the nearest corner. But they could 
not escape, for Leutze was on their trail. e kept 
up the performance of following them round the 
corners until he had seen them carry that heavy 
beam all over the yard, which covers many city 
blocks. Finally he asked them: 
“Where are you taking that beam?” 
“Nowheres particular,” confessed one of the 
loafers. : 
“Take it back where you found it,” the admiral 
commanded, ‘“‘and then quit working here. The 
strain’s too great on you.’ 


*® 


WHITTLING - STICKS. 


HE things that one finds in the shops of the 

great cities are very strange. A writer in the 
New York Sun recently cited an instance which 
he vouches for as true, but which reads more like 
a figment of the imagination than anything else. 
“On the counter of a stationery store, beside the 
lead-pencil box,” he wrote, ‘I saw a bunch of six- 
inch lengths of plain wood, labeled, ‘Whittling- 
Sticks.’ 


“*What’s that?’ I asked. 

“The stationer replied that the wood was just 
what the sign said it was, sticks to whittle on. 
‘To whittle is natural for a boy,’ said the stationer. 
‘It keeps him out of a lot of worse mischief, but 
city streets afford mgs poor pickings in the way 
of whittling-wood. boy might nose around here 
all day and not find a sliver of wood fit to whittle 
on. friend from the rE | sends me a bunch 
of sticks every week, and I sell them, three sticks 
for a cent.’ 

“Sells them three fora cent! And that’s New 
York! No more picayune business like that for 
me. Next week I light out for a country where a 
boy can whittle down a whole tree and nobody to 
stop him.” 

* ¢ 


A FAMILIAR WARNING. 


RS. Jones’s favorite warning to her young 
progeny when they were in mischief was that 
she would tend to them in a minute. ‘‘Tending” 
was accomplished by applying her open hand 
where it would do the most good. When Harry 
was four years old he was sent for the first time 
round the corner to the grocery. In afew minutes 
he came trotting soberly back with the nickel 
still in his hand, but no bag of onions. 

“‘What’s the matter?” asked his mother. 

“1m ’fraid of the man,” he said, solemnly. 

“Oh, he won’t hurt you,” reassured Mrs. Jones. 
“Run along and bring the onions. I’m in a hurry 
for them.” 

A second time Harry disappeared round the 
corner, and a second time returned without his 
purchase. | 

“Tm ’fraid of the grocer man,” he explained, 
as before. 

“Well, what makes you afraid of him?” de- 
manded his mother, impatiently. 

2% hy,” answered the little ellow, “‘bofe times 
when I goed in, he looked at me, an’ said, ‘I'll 
tend to you in a minute!’ ” 


* © 


THEY WERE CLEAN MISSES. 


HERE are always two ways of telling the 

truth. The man who told the king that he 
would outlive all his subjects was a true courtier, 
and understood human nature far more than the 
man who was put to death for declaring to the 
same monarch that all his subjects would die 
before him. The gamekeeper in Francis Pigon’s 
“Odds and Ends” also had the gift of presenting 
the pleasantest side of a fact. 

A certain noble lord was a very bad shot. One 
or after a particularly discouraging exhibition 
of his bungling, he said to the keeper: 

““Now, my man, tell me the truth. Did you ever 
see any one who shot as badly as I do?” 

“Oh, yes, my lord,” returned the keeper. 
seen worse shots than your lordship. 
ship misses the birds so clean.” 


“ I’ve 
Your lord- 


& 


THOMPSON’S FAMILY. 


HE financial responsibilities of a large family 

are sometimes embarrassing to the head of the 
house, but that there may be other embarrassing 
phases besides the financial side is suggested by 
a story in the Cosmopolitan of a Mr. Thompson 
who had fourteen children. 


He agreed one spring holiday to take the chil- 
dren to the seashore for the week-end. They set 
off, reached the station, got their tickets, and were 
about to board the train when Thompson was 
touched on the shoulder | a policeman. 

“Wot ’ave you been doing?” the policeman 
growled, fiercely. 

“Me? Why? Nothing,” stammered the sur- 
prised Thompson. 

The policeman waved his stick toward the 
Thompson family. “Then why,” he asked, ‘‘is 
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The best preparation for the teeth is ** Brown’s 
Camphorated Sap Dentifrice.”’ [Adv. 


STAMP 


WIZARD 
REPEATING 


LIQUID PISTOL 


will 
(or man) without anen' 
jury. Perfectly safe to carry 
without danger of leakage. Fires and re- 
charges by pulling the trigger. Loads from 
any Liquid. No cartridges required. Over six 
. All dealers, or a mail, 50c. Rubber-covered Holster 
10c. ith Pistol 55c. oney-order or U. 8. stamps, no coins. 
PARKER, STEARNS & CO., 288 Sheffield Ave., Brooklyn, N.Y. 








100 var. for’gn 2c. Name paper. 
QUAKER STAMP co., Toleds, Ohio. 









shots in one 








Send Us 10 cts. for Sample Box. 


Putnam Spring Clothes Pin. Sold everywhere. 
Cc. C. PUTNAM & SON, Putnamville, Vt., U. 8. A. 
Our name on every carton. 














LACK OF MONEY 
WAS A GODSEND IN THIS CASE. 


It is not always that a lack of money is a benefit. 

A lady, of Green Forest, Arkansas, owes her 
health to the fact that she could not pay in ad- 
vance the fee demanded by a specialist to treat 
her for stomach trouble. In telling of her case 
she says: 

“I had been treated by four different physicians 
during ten years of stomach trouble. Lately I 
called on another who told me he could not cure 
me; that I had neuralgia of the stomach. Then I 
went to a specialist who told me I had catarrh of 
the stomach and said he could cure me in four 
months but would have to have his money down. 
I could not raise the necessary sum and in my 
extremity I was led to quit coffee and try Postum. 

“So I stopped coffee and gave Postum a thorough 
trial and the results have been magical. I now 
sleep well at night, something I had not done for 
a long time; the pain in my stomach is gone and I 
am a different woman. 

“TI dreaded to quit coffee because every time I 
had tried to stop it I suffered from severe head- 
aches, so I continued to drink it although I had 
reason to believe it was injurious to me, and was 
the cause of my stomach trouble and extreme 
nervousness. But when I had Postum to shift to 
it was different. 

“To my surprise I did not miss coffee when I 
began to drink Postum. 

“Coffee had been steadily and surely killing me 
and I didn’t fully realize what was doing it until I 
quit and changed to Postum.” 


Ever read the above letter? A new one 
appears from time to time. They are gen- 


Bites and Stings 
and all the skin annoy- 


ances of summer are 


immediately relieved and 
healed by this safe and sure 


Standard for 
60 Years 


It ought to be always at 
hand. As efficient for a 
hundred uses as it is harm- 
less for every age. 


Pond’s Extract 
Company’s Vanishing 
Cream 
is an ideal, non-oily 
toilet cream of great 

rity and exquisite 
Jack Rose fragrance. 
Free Sample on request. 
Lamont, Corliss & Co. 
78 Hudson Street, 
New York. 








uine, true, and full of human interest. 





“The Softest 
Hosiery Made”’ 


Put a hand inside a Holeproof Sock and 
notice the fizeness of it, the soft silky yarn, the 
pliability of the texture and the neat, snappy style 
in color and weave. Then take a pair home and 
notice how closely they hug every inch of the ankle 
and foot. Judge ‘‘Holeproof’’ ¢hen—not before you 
have done this. 


Judge by the Facts 


Don't judge them by what you have heard of some hose or by 

inferior guaranteed brands. ‘The genuine ‘Holeproof’’ has no 

real rival. It has taken us 32 years to perfect it. Noimitation— 
sprung up in a night—will ever be able to compete with ‘‘Holeproof."’ 
Twelve years ago we discovered that the hose we were making could 
be guaranteed. Weat once sold them that way and their success 
was phenomenal from the very first. 


Yarn at 70c. per Pound 


Our yarn is the finest 3-ply Egyptian and Sea Island Cotton Yarn 
that’s made. It costs on the average, 70c. per pound. We could 
buy domestic yarn and save 30c. per pound—or we could use com- 
mon cotton and pay even less. But the hose would be heavy 
coarse, and ill fitting. 


“ Holeproof " is the finest hosiery made—so/?, /ight and stylish 
Try it to-day. Six pairs guaranteed for six months. 


FOR lepro AND psiery 
The genuine “ Holeproof ” is sold in your town. We'll tell you the 


dealer's name on request or we'll ship direct where we have no 
dealer ; charges prepaid on receipt of remittance. 


When buying look for the trade-mark above and for the name 
“Holeproof” on the toe. Then you are sure of getting the genuine 
—the original guaranteed hose. Prices $1.50 to $3.00 for six pairs 
guaranteed six months. Three pairs silk sox, guaranteed three 
months, $2.00. Women’s stockings, $2.00 to $3.00 for six pairs. 
Children’s, $2.00 for six pairs. 


Send for free book, 
‘‘How to Make Your Feet Happy”’ 


The Holeproof Hosiery Company 
490 Fourth Street, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Tampico News Co., S. A., City of Mexico, Agents for Mexican Republic 


Cre Your Hote Insured? 
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“—@ JALLY’’ was fat and forty—but 
V not fair. Nature had unkindly 
emphasized the lack of the 

‘* fatal gift’? in her homely, good- 
natured. face; nor, indeed,. could the term have 


been applied in its other sense, for she was as-| 


dusky as she was plain. Her love of color was 
in proportion to. her ugliness; she showed a 
coquettish liking for gaudy finery which was 
very laughable at first. But afver her invariable 
explanation, this taste seemed only a mute pro- 
test, a. pathetic apology to the world for her 
plainness, so keen was her wish to atone for 
her lack of physical charms, and her ambition 
to live up to the grandeur of her full name, 
which was Vallombrosa Iolanthe Jones. 

‘Hit was disher way,’’ she always began. 
‘‘My mammy, she see when I was little dat I 
favor my daddy’s fam’ly, so she ’low dat do’ 
plainness an’ Jones kinder kin, dat I ain’ need 
to go froo life cussed wid an ugly name tacked 
onter. my ugly face, so she up an’ name me 
Vallombrosy, out uv a book she hear Marse 


DRAWN BY A. O. SCOTT 
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shop, blazed on her hat. They were 
brilliant enough to rivet Vally’s at- 
tention at the first glance. 

‘*Land!’’ she exclaimed, delightedly. 
**Ain’ dey purty? 


Dat’s what I call reel | 


Ladies’ and, Gents’ Suitings direct from Factory. 
ITE FOR 1MPLES 
F.A. PACKARD, Mer. Retail ‘Dept. Box ¥, Camden, Me. 


WATER O and Electric Lighting Plants 
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4|\CAMDEN WOOLENS. 


Pot-Grown 
Strawberry Plants 
as shown in the cut are much 
the best. The roots are all 


and good roets, too 





FOR COUNTRY HOUSES. 
SUPPLY 


No elevated tank 
to freeze or leak. 
Tank located in 
cellar. 60 lbs. pres- 
sure. Furnished 
with Hand, Gasoline 
or Electric Pump. 

Ideal.Fire Protection. Electric 
Lighting Plants at prices wit hin the 
reach of all. Write for Cata."D. 





harnsome. Mis’ Sue, please, ma’am, what do | LUNT-MOSS CO., 43 So. Market St., E 


dose flowers imitate ?’’ 

‘“They’re roses,, Vally,’’ replied my sister. 

‘*Blue roses, is dey? I disremember seein’ 
any befo’ dese, but dey is sholy sweet. My 
soul, Mis’ Sudie, I hopes yo’ ain’ gwine wear 
dem clear ter pieces befo’ I gets dem.’’ 

Then she turned to examine my more modest 
selection. ‘‘Land, Mis’ Elly! Ain’ yo’ gwine 
ter have none of dem purties on yo’ hat? 
Doan’ yo’ know, honey-chile, ef yo’ doan’ 
have lots an’ cords of flowers on yo’ hat yo’ 
woan’.be in style dis year? W’y, my niece got 
a spring hat trimmin’ what’s jes’ covered wif 
buttercups an’ pansies an’ little teenchy-tonchy 
pink roses an’ forgit-me-not. I ’clare, Mis’ 
Elly, ef yo’ ain’ never try free er fo’ flowers 
tergevver yo’ doan’ know what purty is. But, 

chile,’’? she added, kindly, 











straw of hope that this might 


ter-meetin’ bunnit,’’ ‘‘mebbe 
dat ain’ yo’ bes’ hat. Dat’s 
a reel nice little eve’y-day 
hat, jes’ a reel little knock- 
erbout hat, ain’ it?’’ 


The simplicity of my mind 
was a mystery to Vally’s 
ornate conception, and un- 
consciously she had paid 
my hat the highest compli- 
ment in her power. In dis- 
gust she turned from me to 
Sue, to remind her that 
‘‘dose roses is bespoke when 
yo’ quits wearin’ dem, ’’ add- 
ing, ‘‘I clare, L cain’ hardly 
wait ter git dem.’’ 

The next wash-day the 
weather was uncertain, and 
while my sister was eying 
the little clouds distrust- 
fully, Vally came in. ‘‘Is it 
going to rain, Vally?’’ Sue 
asked, for Vallombrosa was 
known to be weather-wise. 

“T reckon not, honey,’’ 
Vally replied, cheerfully. 
“Yo’ jes’ run erlong, au’ 
wear dat tusslin’ silk petti- 
coat an’ yo’ stylish hat ef 
yo’ wanter.’’ 

‘*Vally, are you sure?’’ 
Sue insisted again. “ Be- 
cause I don’t want to take 
my umbrella if I don’t have 
to.’’ 








‘BUT I S'POSE DE LAWD KNEW DEM ROSES WUZ 
JES’ WHAT MY SPERIT CRAVE.” 


Ben French readin’ when she was house gal 
up ter ole massa’s place. My mammy,. she 
was reel stylish. Ain’ it funny how names 
sorter tell on yo’ dispositioms? She wuz a 
French, yo’ see, an’ she stimulate me ter wear 
de harnsomes’ colors I choose. She offen say 
ter me, ‘Yo’ ain’ no lily-of-de-valley, but dat 
ain’ no reasom why yo’ cain’ blossom lak de 
rose uv Sharon, an’ ’dorn de worl’ by yo’ 
*parel ef yo’ cain’ by yo’ face!’ I ’low at fus’ 
dat I ain’ lak ter do so, but my name hit 
strenfen me, an’ when dat fairy opery come 
erlong,. I jes’ tack. Ierlanthy onter de Vallom- 
brosy. Affer dat I feel considerable stimulated 
ter my task, an’ now der ain’ none of my 
*quaintances what has er stylisher tas’e in 
colors dan I has.’’ 

Unfortunately for Vally, most of her desires 
were beyond the reach of her pocketbook ; the 
colors of gifts became dingy in tone before they 
became her possession, while every year her 
admiration for brilliant hues increased, until the 
tenth commandment was as nothing to her. 
But nature had in one way made up’ for her 
deficiencies of beauty by supplying her with 
an inducive tongue, and such wheedling and 
complimentary arguments that it was difficult 
to withstand her, for her range of attack was 
wide, her methods varied. “My, Mis’ Elly, I 
*clare yo’ grow purtier an’ purtier eve’y day! 


Mis’ Elly, ain’ yo’ got any ole clo’es ter give 
me?’? Or, ‘*My land, Mis’ Snudie, yo’ ain’ 


gwine was’e yo’ lovely fair skin on dat yallow, 
is yo’? W’y, yallow ain’ fitten fur nothin’ but 
der blackes’ kinder folks !’’ 

So when Vally ‘‘jes’ happened in’’ the day 
our hats came home from the milliner’s, she 
stood by to criticize with the freedom of old 
servantship. My sister had been carried along 
by the blue rage that swept over the country 
that spring, and gaudy blue roses, the like of 
which were surely never seen by land or sea, 





or anywhere but in the windows of a millinery 


** Land, Mis’ Sudie,’”’ 
Vally began, in an aggrieved 
way, “what’s de use of bein’ 
a tenf chile, an’ lak yo’ 
daddy, an’ ugly at dat, ef yo’ cain’ fo’tell a 
little rain an’ keep yo’ clo’es from spoilin’ ?’’ 


‘That settled it; Vally went off to her wash- | 


ing, my sister to her engagement. After a 


little while the clouds drew themselves into a | 


compact mass, and the rain came down, not 
intermittently, but steadily, stolidly, with the 
intention of soaking everything as thoroughly as 
possible. Sue came back in an uncomfortable 
mass of wet garments, the straw hat a pulpy 
mess, the stringy white chiffon streaked by 
the dye which had trickled from the roses. She 
threw her hat.on one chair, herself on another. 

“Tt’s ruined !’’ she wailed. ‘*And so is my 


skirt and my temper and my faith in Vally’s | 


prophecies !’’ 

“Land, Mis’ Sudie, I’s right sorry ’bout 
disher happenin’, I sholy is,’’ explained Vally, 
regretfully, when we reproached her. 
orter remembered dat de secon’ Tuesdays of de 
monf 1 sorter lose my fo’sight. Ain’ yo’ mean 
ter wear dat hat.no.mo’, nor dem posies? Oh, 


thanky, ma’am!”? as Sue, in response to the | 


gentle hint, tossed her the hat without a word. 
“T is sholy sorry: ’*bout my misconstruction of 
de wedder, but I s’pose de’ Lawd knew dem 
roses wuz jes’ what my sperit crave, an’ 


allus blows somebody somefing.’’ 

The next Sunday we met’ Vallombrosa para- 
ding to church, the blue roses crowning her 
happy black face. 

* © 


INCURABLY HUMAN. 


O,’’ said Uncle Ethan, ‘‘you. mustn’t 
make fun of Irishmen when I’m around. 
There’s something about an Irishman— 

well, I’ll tell you. 

‘TY remember some one’s saying that an 
Irishman was a machine for turning potatoes 
into human nature, and I guess that’s about 
the size of it.’’ 


**T had | 


yo’ | 
know what de Bible say ’bout de ill win’ dat | 


to make up for her harsher | 
criticism, and catching at the 


not be my “bes’ Sunday go- | 


I laughed, and assured her 
that it was my very best. | 
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of berries next June. 
E ngland States. Senc 
oaque and Price List. 


Cc... PRATT, 





If set out in August and a 
tember will produce a 
I have the 
finest stock of plants in the New 
Jor Cata 
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Reading, Mass. 





Boston. | 





Close’s Candy 
for Children 


is the Confection 
mothers should tell their 
| children to buy. Children 


are constantly craving sweets 
and buying them at the 
nearest store. 

CLOSE’S candies are 
pure, wholesome and deli- 
cious. Be sure your children 
ask for them. Give us the 
name and address of your 
dealer, if he does not carry 
our goods, and we will give 
you the name of a dealer 
who does. 

Address Dept. 1, 





Cambridge, Mass. 


The George Close Co. 


Gis: 
Abundant water for 
kitchen, bath, 





place. It is the ideal 


Country Homes 


No matter where you live, 


may be, you need water. 


water, then — Write 


tricity. Latest methods 








Pneumatic Tank 
in Cellar away 


| laundry, lawn hose, from frost 
garden, stock. and dust. 
Did Your Lawn All Dry Up 
this summer? Too bad to spend time, energy 
and seed to make a lawn and let it be ruined 
all for want of water. Our Hydro-Pneumatic 
Water System would have saved the lawn and 


have met every other need for water ‘about the 


Water System for 


whether en a hill 
or in a hollow, or how large or small your house 
Look about your 
place and see for yourse if how much you nee ed 


Get also our figures for lighting your house by elec- 
Reasonable prices 


BRACKETT, SHAW & LUNT CO., 
62 (North) Washington Street, Boston. 

















The Ever Ready 


BLAISDELL, 
Paper Pencil J 


irt 
waste. All ae of lead, all colors 
of! crayon. 


marking, etc. Statecolor or purpose used 


4413 Wayne Ave., Philadelphia. 








To sharpen, nick the paper and pull. 


Any Two Pencils Sent Postpaid 


Onreceipt of ten cents we willmail two best 
quality pencils, lead, crayon, photo, china 


THE BLAISDELL PAPER PENCIL CO., 


apply it. 
not spread in the mouth. - Stops decay. 
for. There are imitations, Don’t take them. 
druggists or by mail, 16 cents. 
Gum, cures corns and bunions, 16 cents. 


Pa. 
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Canvas Hunting Coat. 


Given to any Companion subscriber for one new 
subscription and 25 cents extra, postage and pack- 
ing included. Price $1.25, post-paid. 


This Coat is made of strong brown duck with 
corduroy. collar. It is supplied with six outside pockets 
and two large inside game pockets. Suitable for hunt- 
ing, fishing, tramping or boating. Also for every-day 
wear about the farm. Sizes 32 to 44 inches chest 
measure. When ordering be sure to state size wanted. 


Hunter’s Cartridge Vest. 


Given to any Companion subscriber for one new 
subscription, post-paid. Price 85 cents, post-paid. 

Made of 8-ounce brown duck and fitted with loops 
for about forty cartridges. The weight of ammunition 
is evenly distributed. We can supply Vest for 10- 
or |2-gage shells, and 32 to 44 inches chest measure. 
Give size of shell and chest measure when ordering. 


The ‘‘Penobscot’’ Moccasins. 


BOYS’ SIZES, 2 to 6 only, given for one new 
subscription and 90 cents extra, postage and pack- 
ing included. Price $2.00, post-paid. 

MEN’S SIZES, 7 to 10, given for one new sub- 
scription and $1.35 extra, postage and packing 
included. Price $2.50, post-paid. 


These Moccasins are made in a:territory adjoining 
one of the oldest tribes of Indians in the country. 
Tanned by an Indian oaeoay double sewed, bellows 


Toothache Gum 


Stops toothache invstantly—as soon as you 
Stays where you put it and does 


See 
that you get Dent’s Toothache Gum, at all 
Dent’s Corn 


0. 8. DENT & CO., 561 Larned St., Detroit, Mich. 
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tongue, metal eyelets, flexible oil finish. Suitable for  [f 

snow-shoeing, hunting and camp wear. | 

i| 

iT 

‘sc: 9? ° | 
King’”’ Canvas Leggings. |_ 
Given to any Companion subscriber for one new (Gna 
subscription and 15 cents extra, postage and pack- [ ye } 
ing included. Price $1.00, post-paid. Tree 
= 


The natural method for lacing a legging is in front, 
where the wearer can get at the fastening without 
twisting his body out of shape. The “King” fits over 
the instep perfectly, laces up the front where it is handy, 
is smooth down the side where side leggings are ns 
and best of all, it keeps the snow out better than any 
other style.‘ Made of No. 20 canvas. For size, 
measure the largest part of leg. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, 
Publishers of The Youth’s Companion BOSTON, MASS. 
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STICKNEY & POOR’S 
MUSTARD 


Gives such universal  satisfac- 
tion that thousands of New 
England Housewives use this 
brand exclusively. 
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The contents of each and every 
package of mustard or spice 
bearing our name are pure and 
of fine quality. 





Any Grocer Can Supply You. 
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Use but HALF as 
much as of any 
other extract 


Baker’S penne, Extracts. 


M4PE IN THE LARGEST, lightest, most complete flavoring extract 
plant in the United States. We take pride in the fact above stated, 
because it means that Baker’s Extracts are appreciated and that 
they lead all other makes, else we should not need such a plant. The 
secret of the success of Baker’s Extracts is in the fact that they are pro- 
duced from the finest fruits that grow, and that by our special 
process of manufacture we are able to extract the flavoring qualities 
and give them to you as we get them—pure. TZhey impart a distinct 
and pleasant fruit flavor, always the same. Ask your grocer. 


BAKER EXTRACT COMPANY, Springfield, Mass., and Portland, Me. 














THEY GO HAND IN HAND! 


Nearly every New Eng- 
land housewife has used 


Sawyer’s Crystal Blue 








To get even better results 
than ever — wash your 
clothes with Sawyer’s 
Crystal Ammonia and 
Borax, rinse, then use 


Sawyer’s Crystal Blue 


Sold in Sprinkling Top Bottles 
5c., 10c. and 15c. Sizes. 


Sawyer’s Crystal 
Ammonia and Borax 
Sold in 10c., 15c. and 25c. Bottles. 

Send for Free Booklet. 


SAWYER CRYSTAL BLUE CO., 
88 B St., Boston. RYSTALE 
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Look Out for Salt With Gypsum 


Government tests show that every table salt, 
save Shaker, contains considerable gypsum. 

In Shaker Salt we remove the gypsum by a 
costly process which is ours alone. 

Gypsum is plaster of Paris—the basis of gravel 
and gall stones. A dangerous substance to go 
through such organs as the kidneys, liver and 
spleen. Yet you get this gypsum in every table 
salt save Shaker. 


Salt That Flows 


Shaker is the salt you find at every fine res- 
taurant—the salt that always flows freely. 

No shaking, pounding and poking. Tip the 
shaker and out comes the salt—even in the 
damipest weather. 

The Shaker box is made of wood fiber covered 
with paraffin. It is-proof against all contami- 
nation—dampness, odors, germs and dirt. Note 
the convenient patent spout. 


10 Cents Per Year 


Think what such salt is worth—salt that doesn’t clog, salt that is sanitary, salt 
free from gypsum. Yet the cost is only 10 cents per year over common bag salt— 
, coarse and unsanitary. by all good grocers at ten cents per box (east of 


the ockies). Simply say—Shaker Salt. 
St. Clair, Mich. 


Diamond Crystal Salt Co. 


(2) Makers of the only salt 99 7-10 per cent. pure, as proved by Government tests. 


































After Your 
Summer Outing 


is the time above all others when you should 
be supplied with plenty of that genuite germ 
destroying, dirt annihilating ‘‘Liquid Cleanliness’ 


Cabot’s Sulpho-Napthol 


A strong solution in water of this disinfectant should be poured 
down all sinks, wash basins, laundry tubs, water closets, and other 
plumbing that has become dried up during your absence, the traps of 
which are, therefore, replete with disease germs of every description. 

In reopening your house, for the same reason, use two or three 
tablespoonfuls to a_ pail of water in all dark corners and damp 
nooks and crannies in the cellar, pantries and cupboards. You thus 
start your home-coming right and stamp out disease germs that have 
accumulated during vour summer vacation. 

You will also get rid of the dirt and grime which have accumulhted 
more effectually and with less labor by washing paint, carpets, 
linoleums, etc., with a smaller quantity of Sulpho-Napthol, about 
a tablespoonful to a pail of water. 

Sold only in yellow packages by druggists and grocers. 


10 cts., 25 cts., 50 cts., 75 cts. and $1.00. 


Beware of Imitations. 


THE SULPHO-NAPTHOL COMPANY, 
4 Torrey Bldg., 14 Medford St., Boston. 


SAWYER CRYSTAL BLUE CO., Selling Agents. 
88 Broad Street, Boston. 
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Rollman Food Chopper 


No. 15. 


HIS Food Chopper ‘‘ opens like a 

book,’’ and all the interior is laid 
bare. Not only is it easy to clean, but 
you can see when it is clean. It quickly 
minces food, utilizes ‘‘ odds and ends,”’ 
and makes them into dainty, tempting 
dishes, and will cut three pounds of 
meata minute. Four steel cutters, differ- 
ent sizes, furnished with every Chopper, 
including a cutter for making nut butter. 











Given to any Companion subscriber for one new subscription and 25 cents 
extra. Price of Food Chopper $1.25. Sent by express, charges in 
either case paid by receiver. Shipping weight, 5 Ibs. 
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PERRY MASON COMPANY, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS. 
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Always 
>) hining” 
CO 


When you polish your stove, 
how much service does the polish give you? If it is Rising Sun, 
the lustre is smooth and brilliant and stands the heat of the fire. You 
have a handsome stove—an ornament. Always shining. 
If the lustre of some inferior polish is streaky and burns off quickly, 
you certainly don’t get what you may have just as well as not, if you will 
just buy Rising Sun next time. Costs you no more; 5 and ro cents. 
MORSE BROS., Props., Canton, Mass., U. S. A. 
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“Universal” Bread Maker. 


HIS is a mixer, kneader and raiser 
oaths The hands do not touch 
the dough. Putin all the liquids, then 
all the flour, turn the handle three 
minutes, and set away to rise. The 
kneading rod combines the yeast, 
liquids and flour more thoroughly than 
can be done by hand, making the bread 
more nutritious and digestible. No. 4 
size has a capacity of from 2 to 6 loaves. 








THIRTY-DAY GUARANTEE. We allow 30 days in which to test this 
Bread Maker. If not satisfactory it may be returned at our expense. 





Given to any Companion subscriber for one new subscription and 70 cents 
extra. Price of Bread Maker $2.00. Sent by express, charges in 
either case paid by receiver. Shipping weight 12 lbs. — 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, BOSTON, MASS. 
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